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Editorials 


A liberal London editor says, “We 
should not turn our backs on Khrus- 
chev.” Yes, it would be foolish to give 
him a chance to stab us in the back. 


* o * 


The Democrats state that the Re- 
publicans’ policies on economics and 
foreign relations are all wrong. But 
did the outs ever agree that the ins 
were doing a good job?. 


* * ” 


Has it ever occurred to the space 
travel experts that maybe the inhabi- 
tants (if any) of the moon and other 
planets might not want any visitors? 


* * * 


If pepper prices continue to decline 
the producers may stop raising it, says 
one market expert; but we take that 
threat with a grain of salt. 


- ” - 


A factory in Moscow alleges that it 
is now manufacturing violins “as good 
as those made by Stradivarius.” Stra- 
divarius, as we recall it, was the Rus- 
sian who invented the violin. 


* * . 


A statistician reports that people 
are not buying as many shoes as they 
formerly did. That’s strange; all the 
people are still being born bare- 
footed, aren’t they? 
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November 17, 1958 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has finally revived its long-stalled crops- 

for-minerals barter with the announcement of an expanded new list of 
materials it would accept from foreign countries in exchange for surplus 
United States farm commodities. The new list contains minerals eligible 
for barter contracts, 14 more than had previously been acceptable. Agricul- 
ture Department officials said the revamped program would have the effect 
of stepping up the volume of exports of farm gluts over previous levels. But 
the new program was accompanied by a warning from President Eisenhower 
that the Agriculture Department, which administers the program, should 


approve oniy those barter deals “that 
will expand the total exports of agri- 
culture commodities without disrupt- 
ing world markets.” 

With this in mind, the department 
re-drafted its rules under which pri- 
vate traders may negotiate barter 
deals. 

The new regulations set forth three 
categories of foreign countries which 
can participate in barter transactions 
and different rules for dealing with 
each. Stricter rules surround transac- 
tions with those countries where 
crops-for-minerals might displace 
dollars sales through normal trade 
channels. 


New Law Halted Barter 

The Government’s barter program 
has been halted since early September 
when the President approved a new 
law which required him to designate 
the foreign-produced minerals that 
Uncle Sam can accept for surplus 
crops. This had the effect of nullify- 
ing the previous list of 12 minerals 
until a new one could be drawn up. 

The 26 minerals designated by the 
President as acceptable und_r barter 
contracts are: 

Aluminum oxide, abrasives, anti- 
mony, asbestos, bauxite, beryl, bis- 
muth, cadmium, chromite, columbite, 
cryolite, diamonds and bort, ferro- 
chrome, fluorspar, lead, manganese, 
mercury, mica, nickel, palladium, 
quartz crystals, ruthenium, selenium, 
silicon carbide, tantalite, tin and zinc. 

Copper, included in the depart- 
ment’s previous list, has been dropped 
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from the new one. An official said the 
list of minerals may be expanded. 


World Lead-Zinc Meeting 

On the international scene, the 
main item of interest during the 
month in review was the meeting in 
Geneva under United Nations aus- 
pices of some thirty nations con- 
cerned with lead and zinc problems. 
Reporting on the meeting which was 
concluded November 12, the UN said 
that there had been unanimous 
agreement that further intergovern- 
mental consideration of problems af- 
fecting those metals should be under- 
taken as a matter of urgency. It was 
foreseen at the conference that in the 
absence of specific action there might 
in 1959 be surplus mine production 
for both lead and zinc. 

The conference also took action to 
improve the collection and compara- 
bility of statistics on lead and zinc. 

On the subject of a method for 
continuing intergovernmental coop- 
eration, the conference noted that, of 
the governments which had submit- 
ted comments, a majority supported 
establishment of a study group. Some 
delegations considered that establish- 
ment of a study group was not neces- 
sary to cope with the pres_nt situa- 
tion and thought the need could be 
met by continuance of the Lead and 
Zinc Committee established at an ex- 
ploratciy meeting in London in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

The general opinion of the confer- 
ence was, the UN said: 

“An intergovernmental study group 


should be established at an early 
date; and 

“Pending the establishment of a 
study group, the Lead and Zinc Com- 
mittee should be continued to keep 
the situation under review; to con- 
sider methods of dealing with the 
difficulties arising in international 
trade in lead and zinc, including a 
study of the possibility of drafting a 
short-term multilateral arrangement; 
and to prepare such material as it 
considers desirable. The membership 
of this committee was expanded and 
comprises the following: Australia, 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, Canada, 
France, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco, Peru, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
the Union of South Africa, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia.” 

The time and place of the next 
meeting of the Lead and Zinc Com- 
mittee will be determined by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations. 

Ease Metal Curbs for Soviet 

Back at home, Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, before resign- 
ing his post, relaxed controls over a 
substantial number of steel and 
metal products for shipment to na- 
tions within the Soviet bloc. Removed 
from the Positive List of Commodi- 
ties which require individual export 
licenses for shipment to most coun- 
tries, were more than 250 items, ef- 
fective November 10. 

Items removed from the Positive 
list include many iron and steel prod- 
ucts; copper; aluminum; ores and 
metals and manufacturers; elec- 
trical, industrial and construction 
machinery; machine tools; motor ve- 
hicles; railroad equipment; chem- 
icals; and scientific and professional 
instruments. 

This action implements export pol- 
icy changes previously announced by 
Secretary Weeks concurrently with 
an easing of international security ex- 
port controls following an extensive 
review by the United States and 14 
other nations of the Free World 
which took place in Paris earlier this 
year. The changes are the first of a 
major character since a similar re- 
view in 1954 and were made only 
after an interdepartmental review by 
the department's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Export Policy which informs 
and advises the Secretary on the 
scope and level of export controls. 

In announcing the changes, Secre- 
tary Weeks said: “Scientific, techni- 
cal and industrial progress during the 
past four years has made it neces- 
sary to re-examine the applicability 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Method Needed to Level Out the Feast 
Or Famine Swings in Price of Copper 


y JEAN VUILL 


OR quite a long time there has 

been much talk about the wild 
fiuctuations of the price of copper. 
Certain observers, including some so- 
calicd experts, have attacked copper 
producers’ price policies, or their pro- 
duction philosophies, or their methods 
of distribution, which they have 
blamed, at least partly if not wholly, 
for these wild fluctuations. The widely 
held view thai frequent price fluctua- 
tions tend to discourage the consump- 
tion of copper is undoubtedly on rea- 
sonably firm ground. However, the 
critics of these price fluctuations, and 
of the copper industry, appear to me 
to give insufficient weight to certain 
basic differences between copper and 
certain other raw materials, some of 
which, such as aluminum, are com- 
petitive with copper for certain uses. 
The price pattern of some of these 
other raw materials is offered as a 
model for the copper industry to fol- 
low. 

Production Costs Vary 

Although there is a high degree of 
integration between refined and fab- 
ricated copper producers in the United 
States, over 75 per cent of the copper 
production of the free world is sold 
competitively as primary refined cop- 
per. The cost of production here and 
abroad varies substantially among the 
many different mines. Certain coun- 
tries are dependent on copper for the 
bulk of their national income. The 
distribution of copper scrap follows 
different channels than other metal 
scrap. 1 think these are all rather basic 
differences between copper and cer- 
sain other materials. 

Deliveries Outside U. S. Increase 

Deliveries of copper outside of the 
United States during the last four 
years, 1954 to 1957 inclusive, increased 
every year. During 1957 they totalled 
26 per cent more than during 1954. 
In the United States deliveries during 
1957 were only slightly greater than 
during 1954 and substantially less than 
during 1956. During the first half of 
1958 deliveries abroad increased. They 
Talk given at Fall Meeting of National As- 


sociation of Waste Material Dealers at At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 11, 1958. 
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JEAN VUILLEQUEZ 


continued to decline in the United 
States. Quite recently there has been 
a tendency for these deliveries in the 
United States to increase, but they 
are still substantially lower than the 
rate during 1955 or 1956. 

Lower Demand, Lower Prices 

The point I am trying to make from 
these statistics is that it is because 
of lower demand in the United States 
that prices of copper declined so 
sharply. 

It is evident that for a number of 
reasons, some of which might be 
larger discretionary income here than 
abroad, the vagaries in the United 
States of installment buying, the ef- 
fects of American money, public and 
private, spent abroad, including of 
course the Marshall Plan, and per- 
haps a boom or bust psychology which 
seems to be more evident in the Unit- 
ed States than abroad, the economy 
of the United States in recent years 
has been more vulnerable to sharp de- 
clines than in Europe. 

At least partly because of the busi- 
ness recession here, there appears to 
be an increase in the protectionist 
sentiment in the United States. My 
company, and myself, are quite famil- 
iar with most of the arguments for 
and against trade barriers. We have 
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participated in Congressional hear- 
ings, Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion and in several other presenta- 
tions on this subject for copper, lead 
and zinc. Our policy has been, and 
continues to be, that we are against 
tariffs or other trade barriers on raw 
materials of which the United States 
is in deficient supply. 

Recently, the president of Alumin- 
ium Limited, Nathanael V. Davis, ob- 
served quite correctly, in my opinion, 
that higher tariff policies in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe threatened the 
free world’s ability to fight the cold 
war against the Communists. 

The copper statistics indicate quite 
clearly that production adjustments 
lag behind shifts in demand. This may 
be inevitable. However, the length of 
the lag may be questioned. Why should 
it take go long for producers to adjust 
their production to their sales? 

There are many facets to this ques- 
tion. Perhaps it is the reluctance to 
take drastic action due to an over- 
sanguine feeling that conditions will 
improve. It has been suggested and 
discussed in London at a meeting of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, that there should 
be multilateral agreements on an in- 
tergovernmental level to control or 
gear the production of copper to the 
demand. This meeting felt that no 
such action is required for copper at 
this time because demand seemed to 
be improving and production, particu- 
larly in the United States, had been 
reduced. 

Most business men dislike the idea 
of ‘“‘government in business’”’ and any 
attempt on the part of the United 
Nations, or our government, to regu- 
late production on an international 
basis would certainly meet with re- 
gistance. However, copper is an in- 
ternational commodity and it may be 
wondered whether the legal restric- 
tions in the United States on private 
industry arrangements should not be 
reviewed in the light of the changed 
conditions here and abroad since these 
laws were passed. 

There have been many sweeping 
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changes in the last three or four 
decades. An important one is govern- 
ment investment support or subsidies 
to the mining industry. This was in 
many forms from direct loans with 
purchase agreements to accelerated 
amortization privileg-_s or contracts to 
put materials over long periods of time 
both in the United States and abroad. 


The Question of Wide Price Savings 

Private capital would probably not 
have been able to find the funds for 
such developments as San Manuel 
and White Pine. The basic question 
may be whether there should not be 
developed some method of levelling 
out the feast and famine swings in 
the price of copper. It seems to me 
that the violent price swings are 
basically against the national inter- 
est and internationally it is a serious 
matter to us, and no doubt damaging 
to our relations, that the economies 
of nations such as Chile, Peru and 
Rhodesia, face such difficulties at 
periodic intervals as a result of the 
price swings of copper. This is a big 
question which should perhaps be 
examined by a completely disinterest- 
ed group. 

Whenever I have the opportunity 
to say so publicly I point to the very 
large sums of money which are spent 
for basic and applied research and 
technical sales promotion by indus- 
tries competitive with copper. While 
some of this work is being done by 
copper producers and _ fabricators 
here and abroad, it is not enough. 
More should be done and I am confi- 
dent that the industry will not shirk 
its responsibilities in this regard. 

Need More Copper Statistics 

On a number of occasions I have 
referred to the inadequacy of the 
statistical information available for 
copper. Some spade work to improve 
our knowledge of copper, where it 
goes, and how quickly it is consumed, 
is being done here and abroad. At 
least some of these efforts should be 
successful and the future picture may 
become clearer than it has been in 
the past. 

With the present information it is 
impossible to estimate with any pre- 
dictable degree of accuracy what tne 
future consumption of copper may 
be. This is true for the short and long 
term. Decisions as to whether new 
mines should be put into production 
or whether the production of existing 
mines should be increased or curtail- 
ed are not much more than guess 
work at least so far as proper timing 
is concerned. Thus production in- 
creases come too late and then we 
have oversupply. This, of course, ac- 
centuates the peaks and the valleys 
of the copper price. If we take the 
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London price as the criterion we find 
that the price went up from about 
27'ec in early 1954 to about 55c in 
March, 1955 and then went down to 
about 20c in February, 1958. It has 
now recovered to about 28'44c. These 
are terrific price swings. It does seem 
to me that better statistics could have 
a beneficial effect on helping produc- 
ers and consumers to minimize un- 
necessary fluctuations in prices. 


I don’t know whether you realize 
that scrap copper has been frequently 
referred to as “fringe” copper. Ac- 
cording to Webster’s a fringe jis an 
edging or trimming made of project- 
ing ends of a fabric, or of loose 
threads, or a fringelike growth as of 
hair. Many people in the copper bus- 
iness do not realize the full extent of 
the very important role that scrap 
plays in copper economics. I think 
this is partly because our statistical 
knowledge of copper scrap is even 
less adequate than for other forms 
of raw copper. Tio the best of my 
knowledge there is no accurate in- 
formation on the generation of scrap 
divided between obsolescent and new 
scrap. By obsolescent scrap I mean 
the product of dismantling or dis- 
carding equipment previously in use, 
and by new scrap I mean scrap gen- 
erated from the operations currently 
being conducted to produce end prod- 
ucts containing copper. 

I understand that the objectives and 
purposes of the National Asyociation 
of Waste Material Dealers include ‘“‘to 
diffuse accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to the standing of merchants 
and other matters.” 

Your Association has had a remark- 
able history of growth and usefulness 
since its organization in 1913. I wouid 
like to suggest that it might investi- 
gate whether it could be of additional 
use to its members and to the pro- 


ducers and consumers of copper by 
establishing or recommending a meth- 
od of obtaining better information on 
scrap generation, stocks, shipments, 
destinations, and any other pertinent 
information. It seems to me that all 
of us can only gain by better facts and 
figures and that your position as col- 
lectors of non-ferrous metal scrap, and 
our position as buyers of copper scrap, 
would be improved with better knowl- 
edge. 

I have a very wholesome respect, 
based on my many years of experience 
and observation, for the market judg- 
ment of the metal dealers, most of 
whom I understand are represented 
in your Association. Whenever I want 
to know what is going to happen to 
the copper price I ask what scrap is 
doing. This has practically invariably 
led to the right conclusion. You are 
my best guide and, if I may turn the 
tables, I hope you will venture a pre- 
diction of the short term price for 
copper. For the long view I am con- 
fident of copper’s future. 


Sales of Platinum Metals 
Dropped in 2nd Quarter 


Washington — Domestic sales of 
platinum-group metals in the second 
quarter of 1958 were 21 per cent less 
than in the first quarter and 59 per 
cent less than in the corresponding 
period of last year, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. The price of 
platinum reached the lowest level in 
over 8 years. Imports of platinum- 
group metals declined 20 per cent dur- 
ing the quarter. 
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Market Supply of Aluminum Scrap Has 
Multiplied Five Times Since 1940 


HARP growth and rapid change 

have been outstanding character- 
istics of the entire aluminum industry 
— especially since World War II. This 
is true not only for primary and fab- 
ricated aluminum products, but also 
for scrap and secondary. Scrap sup- 
plies have multiplied in tonnage over 
the years, are collected and refined 
more scientifically and are used more 
widely. What I would like to discuss 
today is how these developments af- 
fect relationships among various seg- 
ments of the industry. 


Market Supply of Scrap 

The market supply of scrap has 
multiplied five times since 1940. To 
get some perspective, let us see just 
how much the market supply of alu- 
minum has grown. Between 1940 and 
1950, the supply has trebled, from 
80,400 to 243,700 tons. Since 1950 it 
has jumped another 83 per cent — to 
445,000 tons in 1957 — or more than 
five times what it was in 1940. More 
aluminum is now recovered from 
scrap alone than was obtained from 
all sources — including primary pro- 
duction and imports — in any year 
up to 1941. Scrap has become the 
second largest source of aluminum 
supply for the manufacture of cast 
and wrought products. The tonnage 
of scrap used annually is almost twice 
the volume of primary aluminum im- 
ports. 

As the tonnages of aluminum scrap 
increased, it became more practical 
to segregate it by type of alloys. Also, 
as scrap became more valuable, the 
incentive to segregate it increased so 
that the maximum practical useful- 
ness of a particular alloy group could 
be realized. This became particularly 
evident during the World War II 
shortages when the conservation of 
our aluminum supply made it essential 
to use every alloy where it could do 
the most good. 

Another significant feature of the 
alumimun industry’s growth is the 
increased volume of runaround or 
plant scrap which never goes to mar- 
Talk given at Fall Meeting of National As- 


sociation of Waste Material Dealers at At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 11, 1958. 
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ket. As fabricating plants increased 
in size, they reached a point where it 
became economical for them to use 
their own scrap. This has been true 
not only for foundries but also for 
mills producing such wrought prod- 
ucts as reroll, foil, cable and extru- 
sions. Some of them, particularly ex- 
trusion mills, instead of being sources 
of scrap, have become, on balance, 
purchasers of scrap. 
Technological Advances 

Technological changes and devel- 
opments have also had an important 
impact on the aluminum industry’s 
scrap flow. The much sharper growth 
in the use of die castings as against 
sand castings and the extraordinary 
rise in the use of extrusions have 
meant changing ratios between the 
volume of aluminum consumed and 
the volume of scrap generated and 
also changes in the types and alloys 
of scrap available. 

One other development requires 
special mention — the technological 
advance made by secondary smelters 
in the economic recovery of alumi- 
num from the residues and drosses. 
Not so long ago these aluminum 
scraps were considered waste mate- 
rials. Today “waste material” has 
practically been eliminated from the 
aluminum scrap dictionary. 

Paralleling the progress made on 
the supply side are the metallurgical 
advances made in the use of scrap. 
It wasn’t so long ago that it was 
taken for granted that scrap could 
be used only in cast products, and 
not in all cast products at that. While 
castings still account for most of the 
scrap consumed, substantial tonnages 
are also going into wrought products 
such as extrusions, sheet, rod and 
wire. 

What has become an all-important 
basic economic fact of the alumi- 
num industry is that practically all 
scrap, regardless of grade or type, 
has a use and will be used. Alumi- 
num has become too useful and valu- 
able not to be put to use and kept 
in use, once it is recovered from its 
ore. There is too much bauxite min- 
ing and refining, too much shipping 


and processing and too much elec- 
trical energy locked in every pound 
of aluminum to let it go to waste. 

Wrought Products Main Source 

Turning now to the question of 
where does aluminum scrap come 
from and where does it go, two facts 
stand out: 

1. Well over half of the scrap sup- 
ply which comes to market is of 
wrought product origin. 

2. Probably less than a fourth of 
the market scrap goes into wrought 
products. 

The result is that the foundry in- 
dustry as a whole consumes far more 
market scrap than it generates and, 
conversely, the wrought product mills 
eventually get to use only a fraction 
of the market scrap they generate. 

Bureau of Mines reports indicate 
that identifiable wrought scrap (sheet 
and clips, foil, wire, cable, and pots 
and pans) accounted for 46 per cent 
of the 1957 market scrap supply. In 
addition, there is a large tonnage of 
wrought scrap in the conglomerate 
categories which lump wrought and 
cast scrap together. These classes of 
scrap (aircraft, borings, tprnings, 
dross, skimmings and miscellaneous) 
add up to a sizeable tonage, 206,240 
tons in 1957, or about 44 per cent of 
the market scrap total supply. There 
can be little question therefore that 
most of the market scrap comes from 
wrought products. This is particularly 
true in the case of new scrap. 

Scrap Goes Into Cast Products 

Turning now to the question of 
where the scrap goes, the pattern 
changes considerably. The largest 
part of the total scrap supply, 71 per 
cent in 1957, goes to secondary smel- 
ters, largely for production of cast- 
ings ingots. Another 24 per cent goes 
directly to the fabricating mills of 
non-integrated and integrated com- 
panies. Since castings plants of the 
integrated producers are included in 
this group, somewhat less than the 
full 24 per cent of the 1957 market 
scrap supply went into wrought prod- 
ucts. The remaining 5 per cent of 
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the 1957 scrap went to foundries, 
chemical and miscellaneous plants. 


This consumption pattern of alu- 
minum scrap is in sharp contrast 
with that of copper or steel. While 
secondary smelters received 71 per 
cent of the aluminum scrap, they re- 
ceived only 30 per cent of the copper- 
brass scrap and none of the iron 
and steel scrap. Conversely, while 
aluminum fabricating mills includ- 
ing those of the integrated producers 
received 24 per cent of the scrap, in 
the copper industry the comparable 
figure was 58 per cent and in the 
steel industry it was 60 per cent. 

There is no mystery as to why 
these three major metals vary so 
widely in their patterns of scrap con- 
sumption. These differences reflect 
the differences in these metals, in 
the development of their markets, in 
the economics and the metallurgical 
practices of the respective industries. 
Finally, there is nothing sacred about 
current patterns of aluminum scrap 
consumption any more than there 
is about the pattern of scrap genera- 
tion. As the markets for these metals 
grow and change, as their technology 
an dalloys change, as prices and costs 
rise or fall, scrap patterns are bound 
to change too. 


Prospects Are for Larger Supply 

What about the future with respect 
to aluminum scrap? The likelihood is 
that the market supply will continue 
to grow. The very rapid surge of alu- 
minum consumption since World War 
II, with shipments to consuming in- 
dustries jumping from 765,000 tons in 
1946 to 1,900,000 tons in 1957, is cre- 
ating a vast reservoir of potential old 
scrap. The sharp increase in market 
supplies of aluminum scrap since 
1940 has been largely in the form of 
new scrap, of industrial plant scrap, 
rather than of metal recovered from 
outworn or abandoned aluminum 
proucts. In 1957, 78 per cent of the 
aluminum recovered from market 
scrap came from new scrap, the by- 
product of current fabrication and 
manufacture, and only 22 per cent 
came from old and used aluminum 
products. This is in sharp contrast 
to the ratio between old and new alu- 
minum scrap which prevailed before 
World War IT. At that time (1939-40) 
new scrap accounted for only 38 per 
cent of the aluminum obtained from 
market scrap and old scrap provided 
62 per cent of the total. 

High Ratio of New to Old Scrap 

The current ratio between old and 
new aluminum scrap varies consider- 
ably from the copper or steel ratios. 
New scrap was responsible for only 
47 per cent of the copper recovered 
and only 31 per cent of the steel re- 
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covered in 1957, as against 78 per cent 
in the case of aluminum. 

The high ratio of new to old alu- 
minum scrap means, of course, that 
aluminum-containing products are 
not being abandoned or replaced as 
rapidly as new aluminum products 
are going into use. The net accumu- 
lated tonnage of aluminum products 
in use represents a growing reservoir 
of future old scrap. This reservoir is 
already of considerable proportions, 
containing millions of tons of alu- 


minum products which will be the ' 


old scrap of future decades. 

The practical question is not 
whether this reservoir will be tapped, 
but when will it become available and 
on what terms and conditions. As has 
already been noted, aluminum has 
become too useful a metal and the 
technology for refining scrap too ad- 
vanced for any of it to remain un- 
used indefinitely. 

The continued emphasis on market 
and product development by primary 
producers and fabricators should also 
add to the market scrap supply of the 
future. The success of these efforts 
means that more aluminum, in vari- 
ous forms, will be used by manufac- 
turers and the consuming public. 
That in turn means, of course, more 
new scrap generated at fabricating 
and industrial plants and, over the 
decades, more old scrap recovered 
from discarded articles made of alu- 
minum. While this growth will un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by indus- 
try changes which affect the volume, 
type and flow of market scrap, past 
experience has proven that expand- 
ing markets bring net benefits to all 
major branches of the industry, in- 
cluding those engaged in the collec- 
tion and refining of market scrap. We 
all therefore have a common inter- 
interest in encouraging and support- 
ing the industry’s market and prod- 
uct development efforts. 

Creating Tomorrow’s Market 

The creation of tomorrow's market, 
however, is no more automatic and 
inevitable than today’s markets were. 
Market building still requires large 
expenditures for product development 
and sales promotion to attract and 
stimulate demand. It also requires 
cost-cutting at every stage — in alu- 
minum production, fabrication and 
scrap recovery — to keep aluminum 
competitive with other materials. 
Each of us therefore has the oppor- 
tunity to spur on, or retard, alumi- 
num market development. 

Steady Volume Key to Prosperity 

The bigger markets all of us are 
seeking will have to be won, as an 
industry, against stiff competition 
from other metals and materials. 
Aluminum’s success to date has led 


many other industries to mobilize 
themselvse against any further in- 
roads by aluminum into their tradi- 
tional markets. Profitable business in 
the aluminum industry depends more 
than ever before on a company’s abil- 
ity to keep its costs down and its 
volume up. This is equally true 
whether the company is engaged in 
primary production, fabrication, 
scrap collection of secondary produc- 
tion. 


Under these conditions the indus- 
try’s trend towards more modern and 
efficient plants and more mechani- 
zation is bound to continue. This 
trend is affecting your operations as 
well as other branches of the indus- 
try. With a relatively larger capital 
investment in facilities, you will need 
a pretty steady flow of scrap to keep 
your operations profitable. Conse- 
quently, those whose business is the 
collection and refining of aluminum 
scrap have the same interest as the 
primary producers and fabricators in 
the smooth and uninterrupted flow of 
scrap back into usefulenss. 


Common Stake in Future 

Whichever phase of the aluminum 
industry’s future is examined, it be- 
comes evident that tomorrow’s alu- 
minum markets can mean more busi- 
ness for all of us. The full fruit of 
those markets cannot be ours, how- 
ever, without our best efforts. Fur- 
thermore, our best efforts cannot be 
fully effective unless they are guided 
by the realization that we have a 
common stake in that future. If our 
day-to-day operations and our long- 
range planning reflect this basic 
truth the markets which could be 
ours, will be. 


Purchased Copper Scrap 
Use Up 4% in September 


Washington—Consumption of pur- 
chased copper scrap in September 
totaled 76,800 tons, 4 per cent more 
than in August, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A 20 per cent in- 
crease in use of copper scrap was made 
by brass mills, whereas secondary 
smelters and primary copper pro- 
ducers consumed 5 and 2 per cent, 
respectively, less than in August. Con- 
sumption by these industries in Janu- 
ary-September 1958 was 11 per cent 
below the corresponding period of 
1957. 

Stocks of copper-base scrap at pri- 
mary producers and secondary smel- 
ters rose 24 and 3 per cent, respective- 
ly, whereas those at brass mills 
dropped 7 per cent. 
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RISING COPPER PRICES IN BRITAIN BRING TALK OF 
POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTION OF COMPETITIVE MATERIALS 


Prospects Seen of Tight Supply Position Developing for Tin by Year-End; 


Lead and Zinc Markets Firm Despite Import Restrictions Imposed by U.S. 


November 5, 1958 
HE strike which stopped all the 
mines on the Rhodesian Copper- 
belt in September dragged on for ap- 
preciably longer than anybody ex- 
pected having ended only on Novem- 
ber 5. As a result the loss of produc- 
tion assumed very substantial propor- 
tions, particularly as the Inco strike 
in Canada is still unsettled and in 
the meantime a short stoppage at 
Phelps Dodge’s El Paso refinery also 
caused some loss of output. 


The U. K., of course, tends to be 
particularly affected by the stoppage 
in Rhodesian and Canadian supplies 
and with well over 80,000 tons of pro- 
duction lost through strikes, it is hard- 
ly surprising that the copper market 
here has had a very firm tone during 
the past month, prices at one time 
showing a gain of something like £40 
a ton. 

It is also hardly surprising in these 
circumstances that the downward 
drift of stocks in London Metal Ex- 
change warehouses, which has been 
going on for the greater part of this 
year, has continued at an accelerated 
pace and the end is not yet in sight. 
This has resulted in a very wide back- 
wardation, which most people deplore 
but which there seems little chance of 
avoiding for the time being. 

This major loss of Rhodesian out- 
put and the marked curtailment of 
Canadian production was of particu- 
lar significance to the world copper 
situation since it came at a time when 
the U. S. domestic market was very 
buoyant with actual consumption well 
up from the bottom and consumers 
also indulging in a certain amount of 
restocking. This proved sufficient to 
keep domestic producers very busy, 
although one or two of them could 
apparently still step up its rate of 
production somewhat, though in the 
short term not necessarily its rate of 
deliveries. As a result, America really 
has no substantial quantity of copper 
to spare for shipment abroad although 
the custom smelters have been meet- 
ing a certain amount of overseas de- 
mand at quite attractive prices. In- 
deed, on this side of the Atlantic, quo- 
tations have now moved up to a level 
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where fabricators are beginning to 
talk of the possibility of aluminum 
and other materials becoming actively 
competitive again in established 
usages for copper. 


U. K. to Release Copper 


Owing to the fact that in the initial 
stages of the Rhodesian strike, the 
producers there ran down their work- 
ing stocks in order to keep metal mov- 
ing as long as possible, it has taken 
something like eight weeKs to empty 
the pipeline and it was not until early 
November that the shortage of sup- 
plies resulting from this stoppage be- 
gan to be felt acutely at consuming 
points. In the U. K. eyes were turned 
to the Government for the release of 
some stockpile copper having regard 
to the fact that in September, 1957, it 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of copper at the 
end of August as 23,473 tons of blister and 
66,426 tons of refined, compared with 24,296 
tons and 60,460 tons a month earlier. The end- 
August figures included 30,799 tons of refined 
held by consumers, 11,492 tons in L.M.E. ware- 
houses and 24,135 tons elsewhere. U. K. output 
in August was 3,081 tons of primary refined 
and 4,775 tons of secondary. Consumption de- 
tails are given below: 

—GROSS OUTPUT— 
PRODUCT 8 months ending 
Unalloyed Copper —3ist Aug.— Aug. 

Products 1957 1958 1958 
Wire* 182,681 19,399 
Rods, bars and sections.. 11,410 13,858 1,366 
Sheet, strip and plate ... 37,851 36,614 3,240 
TOO cccvcccccscvevces Chee GB0R8 3,761 
Castings and misc. 5,200 5,200 650 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire 10,970 10,328 898 
Rods, bars and sections... 77,902 77,167 7,462 
Sheet, strip and plate ... 58,437 58,245 6,368 
Tubes 14,902 15,424 1,312 
Castings and misc. .. . 50,650 47,818 4,921 
Copper sulphate . 81,490 15,437 528 

Total all products ..513,084 502,614 48,905 
Copper content of output 422,124 424,463 42,181 
Consumption of 

refined coppert 
Consumption of copper 

and alloy scrapt (cop- 

per content) ....ccsece 


331,724 334,764 33,073 


90,400 89,699 9,108 


*Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production of 
wire rods for export. 

+ Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

t Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, 
and should be considered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress. 


had already been announced that 
27,000 tons of stockpile metal were to 
be released and this operation was 
only held up because of the unsatis- 
factory state of the copper market at 
the time. Consequently, when on No- 
vember 3 it was officially announced 
that 10,000 tons of copper from the 
British Government’s stock were to be 
disposed of between mid-November 
and January 31 the market was rather 
disappointed in the quantity offered 
and prices were largely unaffected by 
it. Of the 10,000 tons only 2,000 tons 
are being put up to open tender, which, 
being spread over two and a half 
months is hardly likely to be much of 
a market factor. The remaining 8,000 
tons are being offered back to the 
original producers or their agents. 

General industrial activity in the 
U.K. hag been slowing down somewhat 
in the last month or two, and this 
process may be carried on during the 
Winter months. However, the metal 
consuming trades have gained some 
encouragement from the stimulus ex- 
pected to be felt from the Govern- 
ment’s decision to increase the level of 
State investment in such things as 
the electrical industry, railways, etc., 
in 1959-1960 and the removal of con- 
sumer credit restrictions, which is al- 
ready resulting in a larger demand for 
motor cars and other consumer dur- 
able products. The building industry is 
also hoping to feel the benefit next 
year of the Government’s plans to 
encourage and assist building societies 
to finance home ownership. 

Tin Gains Strength 

With U.S. tin consumers apparent- 
ly now back in the market on a regu- 
lar basis, the overall supply position 
has shown signs of gaining strength 
during the past month, despite a 
rather dull level of consumption in the 
U. K. and on the Continent of Europe. 
It had been feared that October, being 
the first month of the quota period 


when larger than average sales of 
metal are to be expected in the Eastern 
market, might see a weaker tone but, 
in fact, prices rose by something like 
£10 a ton. The larger Eastern sales 
were readily absorbed and since quotas 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation 
————- COPPER ——_—_____ 
Settlement 


Cash 


@&s. d. 
248 17 1 
351 14 
. 328 14 


3 Months 


= 
“ower: 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sep‘ember 
October 
November 
December. 
1957 Averages 
1958 

January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 


Averages 
Averages 
Averages 
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241 
237 
227 


19 
17 


~ 


= 


178 
194 
199 
205 
209 
236 


180 
196 
200 
206 
209 
229 15 
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for the fourth quarter are, of course, 
somewhat smaller than before, there 
is every prosvect of a pretty tight situ- 
ation developing around the end of the 
year, unless the U. 8S. demand should 
taper off again. At the time of writing, 
the International Tin Council is mect- 
ing in London to consider the level of 
export quotas for the first quarter of 
1959 and obviously the future outlook 
hinges on what decision is made. 
There is widespread expectation here 
that the existing level of quotas will 
be maintained or, at the most, that 
the third-quarter quotas will be re- 
stored. If this forecast proved accu- 
rate there seems to be quite a possi- 
bility that tin could move into a strong 
position before the end of March 1959, 
always provided Russia has no fur- 
ther shocks in store for the world tin 
market. 

An interesting development on the 
market side is the announcement that 
Brandeis Goldschmidt Limited, Lon- 
don, under an agreement with the Re- 
public of Indonesia, is now handling 
the treatment of tin concentrates from 
Indonesia and the sale of the resultant 
Banka tin on a purely commercial 
basis. Whether this will mean any di- 
versification of the concentrates from 
the Dutch smelter remains to be seen. 


Lead Prices Fluctuate 

Probably the main feature in the 
lead market here during the past 
week was the quite appreciable de- 
mand which developed for metal for 
shipment to the United States, where, 
following the introduction of import 
quotas on October 1, prices moved 
up markedly. As a result, prices here, 
contrary to expectations, for a time 
moved up quite strongly to over £77 
a ton but as soon as the prospects of 
getting metal into the United States 
during the current period under the 
“other countries” quota dwindled, in- 
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U. K. TIN STATISTICS 

U. K. tin consumption continues to run at a 

much lower rate than in 1957 according to 

figures issued by the British Bureau of Non- 

Ferrous Metal Statistics. During August con- 

sumption was 1,412 tons making for the eight 

months 12,961 tons compared with 14,969 tons 

in the corresponding period of 1957. U. K. stocks 

declined in August from 20,880 tons to 19,676 

tons, and primary production was lower at 2,423 

tons compared with 2,904 tons in July. Details 
of consumption are given below: 
(In Long Tons) 

8 months ending 

— 3ist Aug. — 

1957 1958 
7,854 6,154 


Apg. 
1958 
Tinplate 618 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 
Steel wire 
Other 


352 
68 
476 


337 
61 
480 


36 
6 
55 
97 
174 


Total 
Solder 
Alloys: 

Whitemetal 
Bronze and 
Other 


896 
1,360 


1,799 
1,563 
242 


216 
167 
21 


gunmetal.. 


Total 404 
Wrought tin*: 
Foil and sheets 
Collapsible tubes 
Pipes, wire & capsules 


3,604 


194 12 
207 25 
44 3 
Total 
Chemicalst 
Other usest 


445 
739 
71 


659 


72 


69 


Total all trades 4,969 12,961 
* Includes Compo and “B” 
+ Mainly tin oxide. 

t Mainly powder. 


metal. 


t-rest here quieted down and at 
one time prices lost all the ground 
they had gained, although they show 
some modest improvement on the 
month. 

Interest is currently centered on 
the meeting of the second United 
Nations Conference in Geneva on 
November 10 but although some of 
the producing countries, and partic- 
ularly, it is believed, the United States, 
are likely to press for inter-Govern- 
mental action to restrict exports, 
market opinion here is that there is 
not sufficient unanimity of view on 
this subject among the many nations 
concerned to permit any positive ac- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
During August U. K. zine stocks rose slightly 
from 48,497 tons to 49,590 tons, reports the 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics, with consumers holding 16,845 tons at 
August 31. U. K. smelters output was 5,394 
tons. Consumption was low at only 19,076 tons, 
against 23,794 tons in July and a monthly 
average for the eight months of 24,624 tons. 
Details are given below: 
(In Leng Tons) 
8 months ending 
—3ist Aug.— Aug. 
1958 1958 
all forms — 
61,633 5,839 
56,891 6,033 
21,765 
12,823 
13,581 
8,722 
16,323 
17,317 


Brass 
Galvanizing 
of which: General .... 2% 
ONS cccces B 


Rolled zine 

Zine oxide ...... 

Zine diecasting and 
forming alloy 

Zine dust are 

Miscellaneous uses 


17,514 


26,611 
7,508 
7,843 


30,826 
6,700 
7,321 

Total all trades 197,011 

of which: 

Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 29,240 
Electrolytic and high 
grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern and debased.. 
Other virgin material. . 
Remelted zinc 
Scrap—(Zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys 
and residues . 
Brass and other 
copper alloys 


20,646 


28,483 27,687 2,651 
U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

There was a sharp rise in U. K. stocks of 
lead during August, according to the figures of 
the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. At August 31 total stocks were 43,758 
tons (37,148 tons at the end of July). The end- 
August total included 17,998 tons at consumers 
and 2,019 tons in L.M.E. warehouses. Output 
of pig lead in August was 3,756 tons. Consump- 
tion details are given below: 

(In Long Tons) 

—8 months— 
Jan.-August 

1957 1958 
77,047 65,865 
18,281 19,407 
15,603. 17,936 
13,750 12,800 


Cables 
Batteries 
Battery oxides ... 
Tetraethyl lead 
Other oxides and 
compounds 
White lead 
Shot . 2,867 
Sheet and pipe 45,732 
Foil and collapsible tubes 2,912 
Other rolled and extruded 4,348 
Solder 8,316 
Alloys es. ee 11,037 
Miscellaneous uses 8,443 


14,932 
6,248 


16,210 
5,863 
3,030 

42,963 
2,718 
3,748 
8,752 

12,266 
8,237 


21,726 


Total consumption ....229,516 219,795 
of which: 
Imported virgin lead. .109,325 
English refined .+-- 63,146 
Serap including 
remelted 
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109,201 
49,609 


10,096 
4,677 


. 67,045 
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60,985 6,953 


1958 
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tion. The member countries of the 
European Common Market, for ex- 
ample, are believed to be unanimously 
against restrictions and the views of 
the Communist bloc have been slow 
to be made known. The general ex- 
pectation here is that agrecment may 
be reached on setting up an inter- 
national study group more as a ges- 
ture than in the expectation that it 
will really solve anything. 

Meanwhile, consumer demand in 
Europe is definitely below the pace 
in this country and in recent months 
Western Germany has also suffered 
some slowing down. So far the im- 
provement in the United States has 
not been sufficient to rectify the top- 
heavy world situation. 


Zinc Market Firmer 

Although there has been a marked 
improvement in the U. S. domestic 
market, which for so long had seem- 
ed to be the weakest spot in the world 
situation, the firmness of the open 
market here in recent weeks has oc- 
casioned not a little surprise as it has 
coincided with the introduction of 
import quotas in the U. S. A. which 
were expected to tend to have a de- 
pressing effect on the world market. 
This is no doubt partly due to the 
fact that following the introduction 
of quotas, U. S. prices moved up and 
partly due to some demand for metal 
here for quick shipment to America, 
which had its effect on the market 
before the longer range threat of in- 
creased supplies outside the U.S. A. 
(as a result of the quotas) had time 
to make itself felt. U. K. consumption 
has been a little better, thanks to 
some seasonal activity in the galvan- 
ized sheet mills. The motor car trade 
is again working in high gear after 
a temporary lull prior to the intro- 
duction of the new season’s models 
and prospects in this industry are 
believed to be good for some little 
time to come. 

More recently, the removal of re- 
Strictions on consumer credit in the 
U. K. should help the zinc market to 
some extent in the consumer durables 
markets, but the general outlook eco- 
nomically for the next few months is 
not such as to encourage ideas of 
any major expansion in the outlets 
for zinc, either here or on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 
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of the security concepts on which our 
export controls were based. Many of 
the items under control were found to 
be unjustified because of technologi- 
cal and industrial advances or in- 
creased availability to the Sino-Soviet 
bloc from indigenous or other sources. 
In revising export controls, efforts 
were made to achieve the necessary 
safeguards in the interest of U. S. 
and Free World Security while at 
the same time imposing minimum 
interference with the conduct of nor- 
mal international trade by U. S. in- 
dustry and business.” 

Eisenhower Concerned Over Tin 

While the U. S. eased controls on 
materials for the Soviet Union, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower voiced concern over 
tin sales on the world markets by the 
Reds. In an exchange of formal re- 
marks with the n_wly-accredited Am- 
bassador from Brazil, Don Mauel 
Barrau Palaez, President Eisenhower 
said the Soviet tin sales “have cre- 
ated a situation of particular con- 
cern.” 

The Ambassador had told Mr. Eisen- 
hower that “massive sales of tin” by 
Russia “imply an aggressive maneuv- 
er and tend to upset the economy of 
certain under-developed states which, 
like Bolivia and some Asian nations, 
support themselves by their mining 
operations.” 

He warned that industrialized 
Western nations must cooperate in 
preventing the “dumping” of Russian 
tin. If such action isn’t taken, the 
Communist bloc will undoubtedly do 
the same with other raw materials, 
the Ambassador declared. 

Mr. Eisenhower declared, ‘This ac- 
tion would seem to demonstrate a 
singular disregard for the welfare of 
under-developed nations, in contrast 
with usnal Soviet protestations.” 

The Presid: nt and the Ambassador 
also touchd on lead and zinc prob- 
lems. The Ambassador noted that re- 
strictions on trade in lead and zinc 
ores have also hurt his country. Pre- 
sumably, he referred to recent im- 
port restrictions placed on these two 
minerals by the U. 8S. 

“IT am hopeful that a long-term 
solution to the problem of imbalance 
in the supply and demand for lead 
and zinc can be found through mul- 
tilateral discussions,” the Chief Exec- 
utive said. 

Probe Aluminum Imports 

The United States is also concerned 
over imports of metals and minerals 
into this country. It was disclosed 


that the Treasury Department is con- 
tinuing an investigation into United 
States imports of fabricated alumi- 
num from Italy, West Germany and 
Belgium to determine if the materials 
are being “dumped” in the U. S. at 
unfair prices. 

The Department last month ter- 
minated a part of the probe when it 
dismissed domestic producer com- 
plaints that imports of aluminum foil 
from 13 countries were being sold 
here at prices less than fair value. 

Fluorspar Investigation 

U.S. fluorspar imports also are slat- 
ed ror scrutiny. Leo A. Hoegh, di- 
rector of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, announced that OCDM will con- 
duct an investigation of fluorspar im- 
ports to determine whether or not 
they are threatening to impair the 
national security. 

Under Section 8 of the Trade 
Agreement Extension Act of 1958, the 
OCDM director, upon the application 
of an interested party, must conduct 
an investigation to determine whether 
or not imports of the item in question 
threaten to impair the national se- 
curity. If he reaches an affirmative 
conclusion, the OCDM director must 
promptly advise the President. The 
act authorizes the President, when he 
concurs in the finding of the OCDM 
director, to take such action on im- 
ports as he deems necessary to elimi- 
nate the threat to national security. 


Tariff Commission Issues 
Report on Tungsten Probe 


Washington — The United States 
Tariff Commission made public a re- 
port on its investigation of tungsten 
ore and concentrates (No. 33) con- 
ducted under section 332 of the Tariff 
Act of 1936. The investigation was 
made pursuant to a resolution of the 
Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate approved March 19, 
1958. 

The commission’s ‘report discusses 
the production, exports, imports, and 
consumption of tungsten ore and con- 
centrates in the United States; de- 
scribes the Government purchase and 
assistance program for the domestic 
industry; and presents data on em- 
ployment and wages in the tungsten 
industry, on inventories, on marketing 
practices, and on prices. 

Copies of the commission's report 
are available upon request as long as 
the limited supply lasts. Requests 
should be addressed to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, 8th and E Streets, NW, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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U. S. METAL MARKETS REMAIN ON RECOVERY ROAD; 
COPPER AND ZINC PRICES SHOW FURTHER GAINS 


Lead Holds Steady; Tin Firmer; Aluminum Shipments Seen Increasing; 
Silver, Quicksilver, Platinum Easier; Molybdenum Products Raised 5% 


November 18, 1958. 

HE DOMESTIC metal markets 

¥ eneenes on the recovery road 
during the month in review. 

Copper paced the upward price pa- 
rade, with custom smelter and pro- 
ducer quotations both moving up 
1.50c a pound, the smelters to 30.00c 
a pound delivered and the producers 
to 29.00c delivered. Lead held steady 
at 13.00c a pound New York but zinc 
advanced another 0.50c to 11.50c a 
pound East St. Louis for the Prime 
Western grade. Tin was firmer, with 
spot Straits metal quoted at 99.25c a 
pound on November 17. Aluminum 
held firm at 26.80c a pound for 
the 30-pound, 992 per cent plus pri- 
mary ingot. 

Minor metals did not share in the 
price strength exhibited by the major 
metals. New York silver dropped 0.25c 
on November 3 to 90.125c an ounce. 
Platinum and quicksilver were both 
softer, the former easing off to $53- 
$60 on November 13, with spot quick- 
silver dropping to $228-$231 per flask 
the same day. 

Of prime interest to the trade were 
the bullish statistics in October for 
both copper and zinc, and the inclu- 
Sion again of lead and zinc on the 
Government’s revived barter program. 
Tin also was put on the list but cop- 
per, which was on the previous bar- 
ter list, was dropped. (See Washing- 
ton Report on page 5. The big news 
on the labor front was the end of 
the strike in the Rhodesian Copper- 
belt. 

Copper Advances 

Custom smelters increased their 
electro copper quotation 1.50c on Oc- 
tober 20 to 30.00c a pound, and by 
October 24 all primary producers also 
had advanced 1.50c a pound to 29.00c. 

The rise in the smelter quotation 
came as no great surprise, as smelters 
had been turning down business at 
their former level of 28.50c. Strength 
in the market was attributed to ris- 
ing prices for copper on the London 
Metal Exchange, which in turn re- 
flected the tight supply situation due 
to the Rhodesian strike. At the same 
time domestic and export demand 
was good. 

It was only a question of time un- 
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til the primary producers moved up. 
Fabricators were quick to mark up 
their own quotations for copper and 
brass mill products to reflect the pro- 
ducer price of 29.00c. 

The domestic market, meanwhile, 
despite the end of strikes in Rhode- 
sia, at Phelps Dodge’s El Paso refin- 
ery and at Kennecott’s Chino Divi- 
sion, has been displaying a firm tone. 
Some factors believe a tight supply 
situation is likely to develop within 
the next month. Some fabricators, it 
is believed, because of their Lifo po- 
sition, will have to buy substantial 
tonnages of copper. With producers’ 
stocks down to as low as they are 
(and a good portion of these stocks 
were not available for sale), a spurt 
in buying might create a temporary 
shortage. 

The strike at the five big copper 
mines in Northern Rhodesia, that be- 
gan on September 23, ended on No- 
vember 5. The strike, which lasted a 
little more than seven weeks, entailed 
a loss in production of about 66,000 
tons. The strike at Kennecott’s Chino 
Division, which lasted from October 1 
to Cctober 23, entailed a loss in out- 
put of 4,500 tons. The two-week wild- 
cat strike at Phelps Dodge El Paso 
refinery, ended on November 3. The 
total loss caused by these strikes was 
estimated at close to 85,000 tons. The 
only copper strike at present is at 
the International Nickel Company in 
Canada. 

Meanwhile, on November 3, the big 
Belgian producer, Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga, announced it was in- 
creasing its copper production an es- 
timated 1,800 tons a month, restor- 
ing a cut in output made in January 
of this year. Katanga said it took the 
action “because of the strong demand 
for copper that has led to Katanga 
being forced to draw heavily on its 
stocks.” 

Earlier, Kennecott on October 23 
announced its mines were going on a 
7-day work week, from a 6-day week 
previously. On October 16, Phelps 
Dodge had announced it was increas- 
ing its operating rate from a 54-day 
week to a 6-day week. 

Custom smelters, when copper sup- 
plies overseas tightened because of 


the Rhodesian strike, found it more 
profitable to export electro, and in 
order to get scrap from which to re- 
fine the metal, they advanced their 
bids for No. 2 heavy copper and wire 
scrap to 25.00c on October 21. Since 
then the smelter scrap copper buying 
prices have dropped 1.00c a pound; 
currently smelters are paying 24.00c 
for No. 2 scrap. 
Copper Statistics 

Contributing to the current firm- 
ness of the domestic market were the 
very bullish copper statistics for Oc- 
tober. Shipments to domestic con- 
sumers were the best in more than 
two years and deliveries of the metal 
to foreign consumers were at an all- 
time high. Stocks in producers’ hands, 
both at home and abroad, plummeted. 

Domestic refined copper figures for 
October follow, in tons, with the Sep- 
tember totals in parentheses: pro- 
duction, 113,288 (107,971); deliveries, 
121,692 (101,971); producers’ stocks at 
end of month, 128,490 (178,222). 

New Barter Program 

While at this writing there was no 
clear-cut indication as to how effec- 
tive the new barter program terms 
are likely to be in stimulating the 
swapping of U. S. surplus farm prod- 
ucts for lead and zine of foreign 
origin, nevertheless sentiment abroad 
for both metals was bullish while the 
domestic markets were firm. 

The uptrend for lead on the Lon- 
don market helped to stimulate do- 
mestic buying, especially on the part 
of those consumers who had not; as 
yet fully covered their needs for No- 
vember. Business recently placed has 
been chiefly for November shipment 
with only a sprinkling of sales for De- 
cember. The business was placed at 
13.00c New York and 12.80c St. Louis. 

The domestic demand for zinc was 
fairly good. The supply of Special 
High Grade was somewhat tighter 
and in some quarters the hope was 
expressed that this might serve to 
eliminate the price concessions still 
being granted by some sellers of this 
grade. The Prime Western grade was 
firm, at 11.50c East St. Louis. 

The 0.50c rise in the zinc price was 
posted by some sellers on November 7 
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but all sellers were not at the higher 
11.50c level until November 10. As 
the price moved up, a terrific volume 
of business was done at 11.00c, and 
even at 11.50c; consequently, a some- 
what quieter spell was expected to 
prevail for some time. 

Zinc statistics also made a super- 
lative showing in October. Following 
are the October zinc figures (for 
all grades) in tons, with the Septem- 
ber totals in parentheses; output 65,- 
304 (63,705); shipments to domestic 
consumers, 93,018 (76,905), and stocks 
in producers’ hands at end of month, 
210,176 (238,116). 

Aluminum Outlook Seen Good 

Aluminum demand has_ shown 
steady improvement and leading pri- 
mary producers have increased pro- 
duction from the recession lows. Pros- 
pects are also considered bright. In 
the opinion of E. M. Strauss, Jr., 
manager of commercial research, Alu- 
minum Company of America, alumi- 
num shipments by the domestic in- 
dustry during 1959 will show a 15 to 
20 per cent rise over this year. 

Mr. Strauss said it was Alcoa’s be- 
lief that actual consumption of alu- 
minum will be greater for 1958 than 











is indicated by measurable statistics. 
This, he asserted, is due to customer 
reliance on metal which had accumu- 
lated in inventory prior to the recent 
fall-off in manufacturing activity. 

He added that demand for both pig 
aluminum and mill products had in- 
creased steadily during the past six 
months, following a February dip to 
the lowest point since early 1954. 

“It appears,” he added, “that in- 
dustry shipments to consumers will 
run about 1,750,000 tons for this year 

. a decline of about 9 per cent from 
1957 levels.” 

Production of primary aluminum in 
the United States totaled 124,713 
short tons during September, a de- 
cline of 703 tons from the 125,416 
tons turned out in August, according 
to figures compiled by The Aluminum 
Association. Output last month was 
4,564 tons below the 129,277 tons pro- 
duced in September of last year. 

Primary aluminum output in the 
first nine months of this year 
amounted to 1,131,231 tons, a drop of 
107,663 tons from the 1,238,894 tons 
produced in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Molybdenum Prices Raised 

Climax Molybdenum Company, a 





division of American Metal Climax, 
Inc., announced that its prices for 
most molybdenum products have in- 
creased by about 5 per cent effective 
November 1, 1958. 

Typical prices per pound of molyb- 
denum contained, according to the 
new schedule are: Molybdenite con- 
centrate $1.25, canned molybdic oxide 
$1.47 and ferromolybdenum $1.76. 

The most recent previous increases 
were announced in August 1956. Since 
that time costs of labor, services and 
supplies have increased about 10 per 
cent. 


Refined Silver Output Off 
for September, 9 Months 


Domestic production of refined sil- 
ver totaled 5,779,000 fine ounces in 
September, a decline of 107,000 ounces 
from the 5,886,000 ounces produced 
in August, according to figures issued 
by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. Output in September of 
last year amounted to _ 6,200,000 
ounces. 

For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember, output came to 53,658.000 
ounces this year, a decline of 1,206,- 
600 ounces from the 52,452,000 ounces 
turned out in the like period of 1957. 











NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 








WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brak- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and nqering Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bi 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published yy 
lation to those interested 
trading in non-ferrous i 5. ‘ond meal § soedusts. 


enjoys a world-wide circu- 
o promucien consumption or 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL 
annual import and export number of the ‘ 
Journal” published A and October. 
wide to importers and exporters e 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International a 
Guide listing over 60,000 importers and exporters o 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. a BS inden 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper. textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Stine Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and r= changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron an 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 

ical L a 


Index — Commodity Classifications — 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 
WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 


flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 
NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 
Coprer ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 
DOOR COMGIIE  « 0.6-6.6:0:600-60-00:6 0 9:000400 0 v0.08 1.70c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 
copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 
Philippines, copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
GOMMET, CONEY GONIGETIS . woos cccccccccccces 1.70c Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70c Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
ila el a i. gf ce Sony = 1.70c Ib. 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 1¥%c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
2 


(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
sa 19IM% 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Pee eee 4.50c Ib. 
(plus 1.70¢ Ib. tt) 

Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.75 Ib. 


Copper seamless tubes and tubing 


Copper plain wire 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-beari ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base lien, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed | and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reim on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 

lead content 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content 
Pigs and bars, lead content 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire...1 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 
lead content 
White lead 
Litharge 
Red lead 
Orange mineral 


ZINC 
NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zine in 
biecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 
Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 
Dross and skimmings 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 
Zinc in sheets : ig 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 
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1/16c 
1/16c 
1/16c 
5/16c 


6/10c lb. 
6/10¢ Ib. 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 

alloys elsewhere provided fort .............. 1.25¢ Ib. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 

SE ET onic cc cae dhe eowd OPCNG COE REOSS 2.50c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides 
PN EET. 0 0.0 CRE SEN + 6 O4NS SHEN ORD eed 2.50c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic oe eee 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 


Pismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 
Peryllium ore 


Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallict 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 
Magnesium alloys 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
contentt 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chef value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing .... hs ein eat ee 
(dif cold rolled, drawn or worked — 2'.% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, svonge and scrap, oz. troy. . free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than ¥% in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content...50c lb. 


14.30c lb. 

17c lb. & 844% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
free 


124%2% 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended to July 15, 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 to July 16, 1958. + Tariff 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 
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P.A. 
T 
B.&M. 


AE 
BOLIDEN 
Cc. C. R. 


C de P Peru 
Cc. C. C. 
FEC 
KUE 

L. M. C, 
MUF 

NA 

ORC 

A. L. 8. 


L. N. 8. 
P*D 
N. BE. C 
REC 
BOR 
UMK 
DRW 
AMCO 
OFHC 
WEK 


+ Subsidiary, 


The American Metal Co., 


Copper Brands 
Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Brand or 

Marks 


C&H 
Cc. R. 
Q. M. CO. 


Deliverable 


Producer 


American ey & Refining Co. 
(Baltimore, Md 

American Senciting & Refining Co. 
(Maurer, N. J.) 

American emeiting & Refining Co. 
(Tacoma, Wash.) 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Andes Copper Mining Co. 

Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag 


Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd. 
(Montreal) 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
Chile Copper Company 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Lewin Metals Corporation 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 
Norddeutsche Affinerie 
Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 

(For Adolph Lewisohn Selling Corp.) 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Raritan Copper Works 
Rhokana Corporation 
Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
tUnited States Metals Refining Co. 
+United States Metals Refining Co. 
tUnited States Metals Refining Co. 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 


Ltd. 


Grade 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Producer 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
Copper Range Company 
Quincy Mining Company 


Grade 


Brand or 


Marks 
B. C. R. 


N. H. E. 


A M CO 
RHC 


Brand or 
Marks 


* ** (3 Star) 
CM 

MTD 

P. D. M. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining 


o., Ine. 
United States Metals 
Refining Company 


Producer 


Braden Copper Company 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Co. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 

+United States Metals 


Producer 


British Copper Refiners, Ltd. 


Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 


Grade 
Fire Refined 
(other than 
Lake & Fire 
Refined 
High 
Conductivity) 


Refining _Company 


Official List of Approved Refiners 
Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Copper Contract 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Andes Copper Mining Co. 
Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag 
Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
Chile Copper Company 
Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Lewin Metals Corp. 


Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 
Norddeutsche Affinerie 

Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Raritan Copper Works 

Rhokana Corporation 

Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H 





Lead Brands 


Refined At 


Federal, Il., U 
i en. Oe ts 

Monterrey, Mexico 

Australia 


Carteret, N 


Port Pirie, 
Indianapolis, 


Braubach a/Rhein, 


Idaho, U. 8. 
Orya, Peru 


Collinsville, Tll., U. 8S. 


Monterrey, N. 


Alton, Ill, U. 
Oker, Germany 
Joplin, Mo., U. 8S. 
Kamioka, Japan 

/— 2. 


Stolberg, 
Federal, Tl., 
Chicago, Ill., 
Hoboken, 
Alton, Ill, U. 
Omaha, Neb., 
Monsanto, Ili., 
Monteponi, 


Italy 
Hammond, 


Omaha, Neb., 


Overpelt, 


Megrine, 
Penarroya, 
Spain 


Perth Amboy, 


Genoa, Italy 


Alton, IIL, U. 


Selby, Calif., 
Trail, B. C., 


Mezica, 
Hoboken, 


Midvale, 
E. Chicago, I 


Norfolk, Va., 
Staten Island, 
Newark, N. J., 


Philadelphia, 


"Deliverable 


Belgium 


Italy 
San Gavino Monreale, 


Ind., U 


Belgium 


Tunis Ste. 
Sopwith & Cartagena, Ete 


Canada 
Baelen-Usines, 


Yugoslavia 
Perth Amboy, 
Belgium 

Utah, U. S. 


Ind., U. 8S. 


Germany 


Bunker Hill Smelter 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 


L., Mexico 


Mitsui Mining Co. 
Germany 


Goldsmith Bros. 


Producer 


8. American Smelting & Refining Co. 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
National Lead Co., American Lead Plant 


Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach 


Compania Metalurgica Penoles, S.A. 
s. St. Joseph Lead Company 
Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


U, 8. 


uw Ss. Lewin-Mathes Co. 


Sardinia, 


U. 8. 


N. J., U. 8. 


U. 8. 


Belgium 
Anglem 


N. J., U. 8. 


nd., U. S, 
U. S. 
aie Bap. We 
U.S. A. 
Pa . U.S.A, 


against: 


S. A. 


Bers & Co., Inc. 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., 


**Subsidiary of the American Metal Co., Ltd. 


tDeliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., 


aSubsidiary of National Lead Co. 


Central Eurapean Mines, 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
The Tsumeb Corporation 
United States Smelting, 


International Smelting & Refining Co. 


Societa di Monteponi 
Montevecchio Societa Italiana del Piombo e dello Zinco 


Metals Refining Company 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, S.A. 


Min. & Metall. de Penarroya 
Min. & Met. de Penarroya 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Societa di Pertusola 

Ss. St. Joseph Lead Company 
Collinsville, [l., U. S St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Ste. des Mines and Founderies de Zine de la Vieille Montagne 


Limited 


The 


Stolberger Zinc Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hattenbetrieb 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Smelting & Refining Co. 

Societe Generale Metallurgizue de Hoboken 


Refining & Mining Company 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 
Virginia Lead Smelting Corp., 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 
Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. 


Lead Contracts without Certificate of Assay. 





Lead Contracts with Certificate of Assay of one of the 


Brand Mark 


*ALTON 

**A M CO 

*ASARCO MONTERREY 
*B.H.A 


taBLUE ARROW AMERICAN 
LEAD P. 
i not wg pd 
raff. Deutschland 
*BUNKER “C” HILL 
*CERRO PERU 
taCHEMICAL 
ST. L. S. & R. CO. 
**C.M.F. y A.M. 
*DOE RUN 
*HARZ 99.985, HARZ 99.9 
*EAGLE-PICHER 
*E.M.K. 
*Eschweiler raffine 
*FEDERAL 
*GB 
*H.E.R. Escaut 
*HERCULANEUM 
*ILR 
+tMONSANTO 
*Monteponi 
*Montevecchio 


= ty CO METALS REFINING 


“OMAHA & GRANT 
*Overpelt extra-raffine 
0.V.-L.L.-Dur. 
*Penarroya 
*Penarroya 


*PERTH AMBOY 

*Pertusola 

*ST. JOE 

taST. L. S. & R. CO. 

*SELBY 

*TADANAC 

*Three Stars 
Vieille-Montagne Bar 

*TRECA 

*TSUMCO 

*TSUMCO 

*USS CO 

*U S S CO ELECTRO 

taVIRGINIA 

Nassau Blue 

Hudson 

Schuylkill 


Official Assayers of the Exchange. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2.090 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary Secondary Produciion Customers End of Period Blister Refined 


226,891 9,965 231,669 231,400 424,612 + 5,187 — 5,811 
234,981 7,562 228,480 225,831 418,929 + 14,063 — 5,683 
254,845 9,726 266,938 246,078 428,032 — 2,637 + 9,103 
253,717 8,939 259,052 255,133 426,801 + 3,604 — 1,231 
. 245,183 9,238 264,272 218,347 458,340 — 9,851 + 31,539 
2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 


January 14,317 261,853 259,878 448,900 + 3,528 — 9,440 
February 6,506 247,562 224,709 469,747 —10,340 + 20,847 
8,972 259.157 229,941 493,326 — 2,243 + 23,579 
11,946 226,895 210.412 501,166 + 5612 
11,190 225,771 212,993 498,516 
11,414 228,387 240,825 476,823 
9,516 229,578 220,801 475,164 
’ 9,474 217,914 247,116 436,476 
September .... ; 7,960 204,006 254,667 374,180 ’ 
October 20,482 192,079 293,379 268,775 —106,005 


In U.S.A. 
1957 


July een eee 6,386 127,805 85,219 191,515 + 25,966 
August 89,680 9,246 128,480 107,622 192,931 + 1,416 
September .... 87,270 6,925 117,821 103,718 176,813 —16,118 
October 93,078 9,029 129,832 114,032 166,976 — 9,837 
November 90.045 8,312 129,051 107,549 161,552 — 5,424 
December .... 95,285 8.613 136,135 84,446 181,024 +19,472 
— 1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 181,024 + 60,379 
January 94,735 13,855 136,748 110,557 176,287 
February 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 201,223 

90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 238,641 

86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 251,099 

80,628 10,488 115,978 78,631 253.463 

71,092 10,980 107,918 100,796 244,450 

64,444 8,858 110,130 77,523 242,781 

67,917 y 100,640 86,982 215,560 

79,541 107,971 101,971 178,222 

92,140 p 113,288 121,692 128,490 


Outside U. S. A.* 


111,951 119,231 238,908 
103,189 123,778 231,681 
110.659 122,113 242.116 
137,106 132,046 261,056 
130,001 147,591 265,249 
128,137 133,901 277,316 
11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 


462 125,105 149,321 272,613 

284 119,263 130,925 268.524 

365 129,082 151,258 254,685 

471 106.428 128.482 250.067 

7102 109,793 134,302 245,053 

584 120,469 140,029 231,373 

658 119,448 143,278 232,383 

’ 475 117,274 160,134 220,916 

September .... 701 96,035 153,633 196,558 
October 112,108 7148 78,791 171,687 140,285 

* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 











Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 30.24 43.00 36.00 25.69 . 80.48 50.22 3487 24.577 . 3012 43.00 3600 25.69 
Feb. 33.00 44.03 33.318 25.00 . 33.00 52.07 32.273 23.557 . 83.00 43.783 33.182 25.00 
Mar. 33.222 46.00 32.00 25.00 . 33.667 53.11 30.952 23.326 r. 33.56 46.00 32.00 25.00 
Apr. 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 . 36.00 4888 31.24 23.66 . 86.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
May 36.00 4609 32.00 2500 3600 44291 30.163 23 R65 Mi 3600 46.00 32.00 25.00 
June 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.36 36.00 40.00 29.60 25.52 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.00 
July 36.00 41.56 29.25 26.125 36.00 38.14 28.39 26.231 36.00 4168 29.25 25.75 
Aug. 37.81 40.00 28.639 26.50 40.14 39.32 27.862 26.52 37.46 40.00 28.611 26.50 
Sept. 43.00 40.00 27.031 26.50 . 50.00 39.00 25.948 26.355 . 43.00 40.00 27.00 26.50 
Oct. 43.00 39.308 27.00 27.548 45.99 37.192 25.722 28.577 . 43.00 39.321 27.00 27.577 
Nov. 43.00 3600 27.00 a alps . 4.84 35.96 25.435 .... . 43.00 36.00 27.00 ew 
Dec. 43.00 36.00 27.00 pate 49.42 35.45 25.26 re . 43.00 36.00 27.00 
Aver. 37.522 41.992 30.183 .... . 39.38 42.797 28.93 wee . 37.51 41.975 30.162 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics Mine Production ot Copper 


in United States 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Unfilled (Uv. rf Berean of Mines) 
chases nfilled Actaal In shert tens) 
ee ap sf Refined a P buss opper ones Eastern Missouri Western Total 
te 
ntti. “aus - “aa ie Ttl. 68,622 2,140 921,838 992,600 


1956 
331,499 32,652 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 Tél. 79,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,907 


, 172 86,431 93,210 
380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 163 84011 90,256 


Mar. 196 : 95,167 

360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 Apr. 237 94,443 
: 200 
1,418,241 yA 129 


; 154 
140,348 319,056 133,609 jt 133 
135,071 319,247 Sept ; 132 
131,023 318,592 Ost. 4: 147 
114,223 324,970 Nov. 70 
109,040 334.584 Dec. 6. 67 080 
115,295 338,818 Ttl. 79,369 1,800 995" 753 1,076,922 
114,981 338,488 i 
112,893 336,856 Jan. 7,615 164 82,476 90,255 
110,792 335,829 Feb. 6.826 125 174,766 81,717 
117,601 336,217 Mar. 7,517 123 79,594 87,234 
1,416,378 April 7,035 161 176,911 84,107 
1957 May 6,522 152 171,717 178,391 
Jan. 435,635 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 June 5,801 155 62,296 68,252 
Feb. 422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 July 4,418 132 55,342 59,892 
Mar. 429,410 338,454 164,623 106,170 
Apr. 429,708 335,921 164,410 117,041 
May 434,852 336,697 170,476 115,355 
June 426,905 340,743 153,042 110,527 
July 432,918 341,684 144,410 77,991 
Aug. 429,627 , 344,315 110,323 
Sept. 425,168 , 344,530 106,927 
Oct. 420,130 341,869 119,161 
Nov. 428,520 24s 345,832 98.725 — 
ec. 430, 347, 
Total . ate aee July ..24.21 22.71 2046 22.03 
1958 Aug. ..23.26 21.76 19.51 21.29 
Jan. 445,514 348,426 123,756 Sept. .21.198 19.698 18.948 18.964 
Feb. 452,673 351,035 128,330 Oct. ..21.28 19.78 17.53 19.00 
Mar. 448,125 Y 346,875 141,387 Nov. ..21.293 19. 17.543 19.10 
Apr. 450,442 y 347,607 145,623 Dec. . .20.78 . 17.03 18.58 
May 441,001 346,404 138,190 Ay. ...24.38 20.76 22.11 
June 433,526 330,301 145,162 ten. ..19.44 15.69 17.70 
July 431,796 326,263 153,529 Feb. 18955 18.205 16932 
Aug. 421,931 323,667 150,436 a ++ 


sei, ser Thode inset eave dead aa A gst Haas 
: Mav ..2092 f 1627 17894 


. 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters June 21.93 18.18 19.76 
. . . July ..22. . . 
and Refineries in United States* Aug. 2262 2112 1887 2012 
(In Short Tons) Sept. .22.37 20.87 18.62 19.87 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Oct. 24.80 23.30 21.05 22.30 
Jan 17,084 16,763 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,024 
Feb. 20,238 12,500 5,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 15,198 14,497 11,145 9,518 ‘oor dry content for material baving a dry 
Mar. . 20,678 13,538 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 12,198 15,921 13,934 11,783 copper content in excess of 60%. 
Apr. 15,968 12,304 8,553 6,214 16,583 9.004 13.162 17.2%3 14,288 15,279 
May 14,237 8,749 8.458 8,033 10,857 8,687 15,133 20,805 12,397 13,989 p 
June 8,809 20,528 8.628 4.425 10,945 13,309 14.765 14.758 11.949 13945 3S Ingot | Makers’ Scrap 
July 7,782 10,040 6,642 5,188 9,063 10,260 9,988 12,632 8,926 12,185 
Aug 8,246 10,452 6,113 6,003 7,137 10,100 12,197 12510 11,645 11,896 ‘opper Buying Prices 
Sent 10 920 4,903 8,561 4,667 9,042 10.641 15,037 9,518 9,756 9,268 
Oct. 6,401 9,459 3,336 4,602 10,065 11,662 12,897 15,570 13,151 23,088 
Nov. 16,347 9,237 3,179 4,724 7,815 10,879 9,865 11,369 11,146 
Dec 10,533 7,178 4,538 6,208 11,476 14,876 13,180 14,613 11,237 


+++++-++4] | | 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lets del. 
consumers’ works 

Ne. 1 Noe. 2 t Re 

Cepper Copper Copper finery 

Scrap Serap Serap Brase* 


+44+4444+4+4+444 


pest kerice 





(Average 
(Cents per pound del caflanen for 
60,000 Ibs. of each _ grate) 
Total 156,303 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 No. 1 No. 2 oe 1 Heavy 
: ; Cepper Copper } ae Yellow 
* As compa «di by Copper Institute. : Serap Serap sition Brass 


. 24.21 22.71 22.01 15.71 

Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments _..2326 21.76 2156 15.63 
(Net Tons) . .21.198 19.698 18.635 13.563 

The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are - «41.28 19.78 19.067 13.24 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in exccss of 95 per cent of the 7» | 9° 2993 19.7938 19°43 12913 


deliveries of the entire industry. 
a . ..20.78 19.28 1894 12.94 

4 5 1953-195 955 5 : 95 
Jan... 26,008 10486 INSTA 26.415 BNA15 Z4429 20661 25.201 ZT zeeKI 2048) ....2437 22.87 21804 15.66 
Feb. 22,487 15,026 y 27,168 24,211 25,42¢ 19,°20 25,349 § 20,769 17,413 . 
Mar. 24,282 14,550 22,4§ $1,997 23,800 28256 23.653 29,713 21,948 18,825 . ..19.44 17.94 17.77 12.19 
mee Seat tate Sees ope Geel coe Gree oa 28 i ooo toc . --18.955 17.455 17.06 11.341 
oe :- Sm tas Bee Gen Bee fae ee Bee pee See ae 19.21 17.71 17.274 1188 
July 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 if 9,32 17,074 18,513 17,364 16,695 16,658 . ..19.60 18.10 17.75 12.35 
Aug 24,098 14,194 26,68% 2 hi 21,807 20,156 21684 27,018 23,812 19,654 17,882 me 19 993 18.423 18 38 12 769 
Sep 23,64 5,2 28, ‘ 5 22,77 21,463 22,464 26,349 20,925 9,67 20,5 
Oct. 21559 18,026 32:240 28:124 26811 22°80 24.080 25 fr 23,045 22:800 .-2193 2043 19.02 13.43 
Nov. .... 21.731 18,488 31,748 23,6 23, 21,806 23,061 102. 21.8 19,767 ..22.092 21.02 19.24 13.53 
Dec ... 20,954 17,960 28,575 20,987 22,983 20.5 21274 211448 § 16,875 . 2262 21.12 19.11 13.80 
Total 279,500 176,643 303,563 332,378 277,786 271,: 263,233 298,406 2 08 248,291 .. » <3 22.37 20.87 18.88 12.90 
Aver. 21,292 14,637 25,297 27.615 23,145 22,694 21,936 24,867 q 20,681 . 2480 23.30 20.51 14.938 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


REFINED PRODUCTION ——- DELIVERIES ———_—_ —— STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 
Lead Lead Lead 
Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 


137,057 145,470 125,802 7,616 133,418 179,314 18,345 197,659 
129,553 137,442 87,857 95,593 213,084 18,497 231,581 
130,088 : 139,038 103,730 111,861 228,567 19,316 247,883 
122,690 130,882 100,352 108,020 243,586 19,840 263,426 
135,618 144,536 109,209 117,749 266,326 20,218 286,544 
127,982 135,466 105,121 113,614 285,482 19,209 304,691 
109,964 118,197 107,801 117,053 284,650 18,190 302,840 
103,701 112,674 102,898 112,801 284,818 17,260 302,078 
116,283 125,089 121,929 129,915 279,172 18,080 297,252 


U.S.A. 


62,163 ‘ 65,096 104,594 116,978 
33,151 37,258 121,468 134,221 
52,291 56,136 140,337 153,167 
43,970 156,150 169,352 

49,694 182,187 196,079 

50,049 193,021 ’ 206,319 

52,644 200,949 211,976 

‘ 55,101 201,759 ; 212,909 

65,301 69,817 215,389 ‘ 227,380 


Outside U.S. A. 


63,639 4,683 68,322 , 80,681 

54,706 58,335 j 97,460 

51,439 55,725 ’ 94,716 

59,755 ; 64,050 A 94,074 

63,633 ’ 68,055 , 90,465 

59,481 63,565 98,372 

64,409 90,864 

57,700 ’ 89,169 

4,281 60,098 69,872 


Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 


—————— Stocks (end of period) 

Recoverable ——RBase Bullion. 

Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receiptsa————_—_—_——_- 
in Tons of Material At Smelter an Pig and Primary Origin 

2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A’ Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 


Year 1953 .... 70,651 5,988 41,512 93,565 211,716 365,101 151,892 36,548 553,541 

Year 1954 .... 59,563 4,781 42,276 207,712 351,507 157,041 44,801 553,349 

Year 1955 .... 68,894 41,867 152,704 365,582 172,545 38,314 576,441 

Year 1956 .... 73,426 34,319 " 159,072 388,567 192,948 46,531 628,046 

Year 1957 .... 75,962 ’ 30,705 ; 216,222 368,240 210,924 36,358 615,522 

7 mos. 1958 ... 81,103 30,065 211,976 327,992 183,237 119,275 14,480 316,992 
1958 

January 76,823 33,381 116,978 233,524 26,727 22,065 3,307 52,099 

February 76,739 31,876 134,221 247,100 24,888 16,605 1,938 43,431 

80,664 x 29,152 153,167 268,476 23,647 19,735 2,368 45,750 

83,496 29,141 169,352 287,348 25,668 16,738 1,952 44,358 

76,981 27,472 196,079 306,317 28,637 10,445 1,971 41,053 

77,858 . 28,254 206,319 316,851 30,230 14,022 1,315 45,567 

81,103 30,065 211,976 327,992 23,440 19,665 1,629 44,734 

33,863 212,909 331,494 26,427 13,145 1,282 40,854 

32,606 227,380 339,979 24,718 14,937 1,718 41,373 





Deliveries to U. S. Fabricators including 
Smelter - Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production Antimonial Total i Antimonial Total 


Pig ig 
Year 1953 472,101 57,837 529,938 718,910 57,510 778,420 
Year 1954 491,765 56,349 548,114 638,672 61,799 700,471 
Year 1955 ; 485,883 60,488 546,371 696,086 17,874 173,960 
Year 1956 548,486 61,359 609,845 640,897 69,679 710,576 
Year 1957 539,613 61,286 600,899 621,350 54,336 686,686 
7 mos. 1958 284,124 24,489 308,613 328,799 28,048 354,847 
1958 
January , 43,922 3,507 47,429 62,163 2,933 65,096 
February 43,475 3,462 46,937 33,151 4,107 37,258 
39,893 3,374 43,267 52,291 3,845 56,136 
37,328 3,384 40,712 40,597 3,373 43,970 
42,659 4,481 47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 
40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 
36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 
34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 
September 38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (Common Grade) 


Monthly Average Prices 


Production — 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments 1955 1956 1957 
533,883 577,443 81,152 488,437 15.00 16.16 16.00 
551,618 632,770 92.719 475.551 * ‘\aee tae 1680 
547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 15.00 16.00 16.00 


54,063 91,254 41,181 44,191 . 15.00 16.00 16.00 
613,293 644,382 hae 529,484 15.00 16.00 15.385 
50,854 92,035 42,905 40,549 "18.00 os — 
48,102 90,917 48,699 37,517 : : : 
52,357 101,056 46,184 38,225 15.00 16.00 14.00 
56,170 303,364 57,444 a70e . 15.12 16.00 14.00 
51,718 109,162 58,085 ’ t 
48,203 106,288 64,861 37,257 ‘ Mo = = oo = _ 
47,100 111,961 68,009 38,582 . ‘ ’ 

48,191 116,200 60,633 49,406 - 15.56 16.00 13.00 
50,436 111,069 54,682 51,859 . 15.14 16.013 14.66 
52,041 106,723 59,041 40,447 

48,771 107,812 10,874 32,193 

50,500 121,374 91,598 24,108 


604,353 645,534 ealait 463,060 . 
Lead Sheet Prices 
47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 


47,133 148.339 119,522 23,832 
43,441 162,963 128,754 28,885 
190,623 155,121 30,021 Monthly Average Prices 
199,757 163,504 32,078 
202'331 164.860 31,948 (Cents per pound) 
204,380 169,302 34,254 1955 1956 1957 
’ } 212,571 170,666 41,657 . 20.00 21.66 21.50 
October ........ y i 216,133 169,435 46,647 _ 20.00 21.50 21.50 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 20.00 21.50 21.50 
to other than domestic consumers. 20.00 21.50 21.50 


20.00 21.50 20.885 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 20.00 21.50 19.82 
(American Burean of Metal Statisties) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 20.00 21.50 19.82 

a i>» si» Veter . 20.00 21.50 19.50 

Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified . 20.12 21.50 19.50 

75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 4 20.50 21.50 19.204 


. 2050 21.50 19.00 
72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3.960 52.994 13.084 270,251 _ 20.56 21.50 18.50 


6,744 2,950 310 260 3,522 24,985 
6,490 ews 131 3,513 964 21,753 
8,502 een 186 3,645 21,787 


3,497 ie 7 , ' 
ae , - Fue lU6S Battery Shipments 
6,354 135 : 230 5,038 : 26,270 


7,988 t 135 ; 286 4,955 21,574 


6,096 ’ ae . 226 5.573 23.755 . 
6.440 85 160 71.258 22'873 The following table shows replace 


80,360 i 1,435 3,158 56,851 274,716 ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
5,297 y 200 671 19,502 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
oo 350 a ° Street, Inc., for the Association of 
6,731 : i : 909 ; American Battery Manufacturers: 
eae , = ’ a (In thousands of units) 
5,249 f 105 566 : : 1955 1956 1957 1958 
5,406 - 220 650 Jan. .. 1,518 2,058 2,638 2,004 
4,880 A 295 850 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,961 1,803 
—. = -— £ Mar... 1,356 1,348 1,254 1,577 
2.499 ; 6 820 270 Apr. .. 1,315 1,368 1,178 1,242 
58,444 25, ; 64,761 ; 53,284 11,127 240,881 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,605 1,454 
June .. 1,842 1,807 1,878 1,773 


2,938 é 4,715 5,173 801 18,594 
2'899 "IE 5.124 1643 888 11.368 Cay .. 39 S58 SA 8 
3.133 2 f 4,711 3,149 908 15,068 Aug. . 2,852 2,571 2,856 2,333 
3,207 3,138 f 2,831 533 10,913 Sept. . 3,120 2,711 2,688 2,701 
3,216 8! 4.671 3.071 1,027 15,285 Oct. .. 3,120 3,015 3,042 

: ; 7.450 

ped = = oe Nov. .. 2,697 2,592 2,359 

5.775 6.771 1,747 19,774 -——— — 

4.548 6210 1641 28.270 Total 25,828 25,014 25,943 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  N- Y- Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 950 ss Sele 4 .. 14.00 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) May 11....12.00 . 16....18.50 
23 11 


In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — cece 

matte and At In transit In precess Refined Anti- 18 13.00 
in process smelters & to at pig meniial sliaddin <a ° 

at smelters refineries refineries lead lead Stocks vee cokes , ws ie ec 


76,985 16,856 29 603 10,924 176,094 » Sereoone + > 


81,634 18,529 29,991 10,074 172,332 a " 99 || 13.50 
17,787 15,991 28,083 11,181 166,816 1 13°76 
78,253 25,783 11,382 161,485 * viene odie 
82,197 ’ ’ 25,627 11,832 158,243 ¢ a 5 8 44.26 


Oct. we y 15... .14.00 
77,918 t j 25,092 11,746 159,249 95 14.25 
80,451 , 25,827 10,487 163,880 29... .18. 7.) 14'50 
81,274 25,728 10,220 171,975 2... 17. Sent. 1B 14.78 
82,461 25,401 , 9,794 172,237 oaks Oct, 4.14878 
81,061 ; ; 20,890 9,391 179,135 ari Oct «6... 18.08 
81,364 21,002 9,799 175,107 ’ —" 
82,730 22,380 9,503 185,567 ." Sept. 23... 15.00- 
sae aa ssc) iaaots eo oe tee 
22'439 95 182°9 ’ em 
80.662 20,351 10.215 170,775 b BB+ + 0 BBY - tg 2. « e 
76,230 y 18,695 47.460 11,581 170,724 > eocee 086 de 
65,341 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 a he Em 
| wee an. 4....16.50 
23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 . 20....14. Jan. 18....16.00 
88,517 12,689 220,667 . .... 14. 1957 
107,213 12,309 235,250 . oe]. May 9....15.50 
116,610 12,144 246,584 . vee], May 16....15.00 
130,668 12,468 263,689 . 81....14.75 June 11....14.00 
141,967 13,154 267,860 Oct. 14....13.50 
150,648 12,856 276,238 » 6 Tee SO Bes. 2... 5000 
154,378 10,482 283,379 , coe kee 1958 
158,413 10,889 286,979 . -++-18.50 ane 1....12.00 
159,662 11,004 283,457 » 4....18.% May 14....11.50 
ae June 2....11.50 
e e . ++ eho June 3 11.00 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap + 16-.0-1250 June 18... 11.50 
By U. S. Smelters (a) ; 12.56 Ava 33....19 75 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In toms of 2,000 Ibs.) 13.00 — bbe 
Receipts , ++ 13.00 ept. 30....11. 
of lead : 13.1% Oct. 2....12.00 


June 13.5° Oct. 8....12.50 
Receipts of lead in ore in scra 4 
1962 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 **OPS Ceiling. 
1953 Total a 155,788 506,971 549,965 ; ‘ “y 
1964 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 544.236 Antimonial Lead Stocks 
1965 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 557,557 at Primarv Refineries 


1956 (A.BMS.) 
September 16,276 45,007 48,358 (1m tons of 2.000 Ibs.) 
October y 12.350 45,964 51,403 End of. — 15 J9R7 1958 
14,308 44,861 Jan. ..14,902 8.389 10,487 12,689 
15,095 46,252 50.788 Feb. ..12,204 9,095 10,220 12,309 
Total 192,318 560,817 , 616,792 Mar. ..12,385 10.289 9,794 12,144 
Apr. ..11,740 10,690 0.391 12,468 
May ..11,055 10902 9,799 13,18 
yen sees June .10,233 9,452 9,503 12,856 
52.258 ‘ July .. 9.779 10,924 8.661 10.487 
44.385 Aug. .. 7952 10.974 853 19299 
44 462 ’ y Sept. . 7,461 11,181 10,215 11,004 
49.488 . Oct. .. 8,085 11,382 11,581 13,060 
47521 Nov. .. 9,263 11,832 11,119 
47.999 Dec. .. 9,893 11,857 


aS see oe 44, 11 Antimonial Lead Pro! wotiins 
5 

November .... 25. 17.251 43,060 46,318 by Primary Refineries 
December .... 26,610 53,715 57,506 (A.BMS.) 


Total y 206,901 563,310 42,537 605,847 ase wn oe 2.000 Ibs) 


Jan. .. 4,529 5,045 5. 113 3,743 

22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 Feb. .. 4,777 5,888 5.468 3.657 

16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 Mar... 6,202 5,526 5.091 3427 

20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 6.183 3,655 

15.821 40.925 1,913 42 838 May .. 4,737 5405 6,978 4,827 

37,655 1,867 39,522 June .. 4,792 4,456 4,466 3,992 

42,388 1,366 43,754 July .. 1,153 3,853 5,379 2775 

41,891 1,615 43,596 Aug, .. 2948 6.743 7987 944 

38,118 1,265 39,383 Sept. . 6,650 6,709 17,574 4,761 

September : ' 37,804 1,810 39,614 Oct. .. 8,016 5,378 6,148 5,849 

(a) Rece’>ts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 7,985 6,993 3,791 cere 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 6,907 5,766 3,290 

that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the ri Ye a ‘ 

actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore 


plus some scrap received by primary refiners. ; Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 
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Lead Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in pigs, 


IMPORTS 


bars, ete.; 
except where otherwise noted 


metric tons 





June 

U. S.t (st. ....37,328 
Denmark . 2,009 
France sce Que 
Germany, W.+? .. 3,875 
Italyt .. 1,047 
Netherlands . 38,003 
Norway 1,398 
Sweden .. 412 
Switzerland 1,951 
U.K. (1.t.) . 18,115 
India* (1.t.) . 2,867 
EXPORTS 

122 
4,037 
1,129 
1,931 
1,452 
334 
1,133 


U. 8.+ (s.t.) 
Canada (s.t.) 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, W. +? 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 
Australia® (1.t.). 


580 
16,651 
+ Refined 
tt Includes scrap. 
t Includes lead alloys. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


tistics 


July 
21,020 
2.133 
4,643 
5,021 


Aug. 


2,279 
3,799 
3,147 1,666 
1,121 
1,045 
2,124 
10,189 
1,404 


1,147 
1.399 
17/848 


67 
12,629 
625 
1,980 
1,533 
208 
2,370 


7,231 
1,096 
863 
162 
1,572 
6 


1,409 


Metal Sta- 


French Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S8.) 


(In metric tons) 





July 

Ore (gross 
weight) 
Algeria . 

Morocco .. 


12,060 


4,773 


U.S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


1958 

July 
2,856 
1,341 
1,287 
4,829 
7,080 
698 
492 
394 
1,918 
2,200 
5,053 





Metal Products 
Ammunition 
Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze 
Cable covering 


Calking lead 

Casting metals 

Collapsible tubes 

Foil 
Pipes, traps and bends 13,655 
Sheet lead ..... 

PE steueceesscccass 37,716 


Storage battery girds, 
posts, etc. 11,943 


Storage battery oxides. . 11,656 
Terne metal 104 
Type metal 2,234 


Jan.-Aug. 


Total .............431,130 54,085 1 
Pigments: 
White lead , 7,675 
Red lead and litharge.. 38, 
Pigment colors 
Other* 


1,643 
4,745 

626 

472 
Total 7,486 8,731 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethy! 
Mise. 


lead 
chemicals 


.106,653 13,625 
1,795 117 


13,186 
239 


Total .. vous 13,742 13,425 
Miscellaneous uses: 

Annealing 2,662 292 408 
Galvanizing 617 43 90 
Lead plating 96 3 14 


Weights and ballast 4,031 538 593 


. 108,448 


Total .. 7,406 1,105 
Other uses 
unclassified 9,862 1,287 1,137 


Total reported? 77,476 81,320 
Estimated unreported 


consumption 


. 613,797 


16,000 2,000 2,000 


79,500 83,300 


2,565 


Grand total? 629,800 
Daily averaget ... 2,591 2,687 


* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 
production. 


U. K. Lead Consumption 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Total 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1956 


1957 
29,657 
29,219 
29,144 
27,246 
31,574 
28,607 
27,604 
24,756 
29,519 
32,486 
31,060 
26,530 


1958 
29,607 
27,855 
29,713 
26,230 
28,839 
28,624 
27,201 
21,726 
28,829 





.. 353,045 


347,699 


American Antimony 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Monthly Average Prices 
In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 


(Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 


1955 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
30.66 
33.00 
33.00 


1956 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


1957 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


1958 
33.00 
30.818 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


10,910 4,773 
1,150 
4,643 


447 


33.00 
33.00 
30.18 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


+ Includes lead content of scrap used directly 
in fabricated products. 

t Based on number of days in month without 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 


Fr. Eq. Africa 
Pig lead 
Belgium 


4,188 
:2;.. <n a oe oe 





Morocco 1,837 
Tunisia 2,344 
Other countries 1 


Antimonial lead. 15 8 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Py Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
a6 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Consumed Aug. 31, 
In Aug. 1958 


53,654 65,972 
19,811 27,455 
3,080 7,002 
1,307 1,701 


Stocks 
July 31, 1958 


*66,990 
*29,200 
7,333 
1,562 


Net Receipts 
In Aug. 
52,636 
18,066 
2,749 
1,446 


Soft lead 

Antimonial lead 

Lead in alloys 

Lead in copper-base scrap 








(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958 
Aug. 





*105,085 74,897 77,852 102,130 


July Sept. 


(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 

lead alloys 
Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 
Yugoslavia 
Peru 
Other countries 


* Revised. 
+ Excludes 2,964 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 504 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
10,189 
. 3,257 
3,705 
850 
197 
600 
1,580 


17,848 
11,556 
4,168 
350 


19,636 
13,981 
2,530 
1,050 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
AUGUST 


Soft Antimonial 
lead lead 


30,409 19,250 
9 


150 
1,925 


1,774 Lead in 
copper-base 


scrap 


1,307 


Lead in 
alloys 


3,064 


Total 
54,030 
8,227 
13,425 
1,105 
1,065 


1,307 177,852 


+ Excludes 2,964 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 504 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 








Metal products 
Pigments 


IT PAYS Chemicals 


to Miscellaneous “477 ere 
ADVERTISE Unclassified 15 16 


in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 








53,654 19,811 3,080 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zine Institute Ce OS Sey Sa 
in an Wd wf le ak ee da ee ee ee 
aa (Tons of 2,000 @ Ibe.) ‘ — — ee 
La auton —" Pama _ Total B ! Pree 1955 oni “ 1958 
94,221 910, 354 849,246 18,189 128,256 995,691 8,884 2,494 


. 70,770 1,516 10,688 82,974 
8,884 ; 836,800 42,067 39,944 918.816 21,901 2,553 Jan. 11.50 13.46 13.50 10.00 


g. x 69.733 3, 3,32 76.56 
. 21,901 vt 803,343 20% 36626 996171 87,160 2,627 Feb. 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 


g. ; 66,945 "68! 3.052 74.681 

..+. 87,160 : 818,850 5,3! 42,332 877/608 180,843 2,661 Mar. 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
‘ 93% 68,238 J 3,528 73,126 

t . 180,843 ‘ 787,922 27,928 103.957 924,808 124,277 2,379 Apr. 11.93 13.50 13.50 10.00 
; 35: 65,660 2,327 9,080 77,067 ‘ 

¥ . 40,979 ,031, ,007,619 9,46 87,200 1,114,316 40,979 2,825 May 12.00 13.50 11.933 10.00 


83,968 62% 7,267 92,860 June 12.25 13.50 10.84 10.00 
34,219 14,501 49,531 102,775 2,680 July 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 


70,707 238 16,075 88,017 104,307 2,889 
73,142 9: 18,301 92,377 102,165 3,008 Aug. 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 
84,991 5 21,392 106,848 88,810 3,016 
82,478 ; 27,168 110,433 70,185 3,060 Sept. 12.92 13.50 10.00 10.00 
»2i 80,772 18,354 99,797 68,622 3,169 
1956 Total 062, 869,270 9, 157,014 1,035,311 68,622 2,904 Oct. 13.02 13.50 10.00 10.865 
1956 Mo. Avg. t 72,439 52 13,085 86,275 
1967 Nov. 13.00 13.50 10.00 


January J 93,4! 67,273 5 15,377 83,100 78,974 
Dec. 13.00 13.50 10.00 


February ys 67,731 52 10,905 80,163 £6,889 
67,441 »5E 25,608 94 607 89,357 
Aver. 12.305 13.497 11.40 


55,000 5 23,921 80,332 105,531 
High Grade Zinc Prices 








— ho ee 


SVM Aww Ne— 


60,729 i 26,858 89.693 112,693 
14,324 69,957 133,455 
11,186 73,055 146,179 
Y 9,871 81,049 149,296 
September 29 77,458 2, : 10,344 72,985 153,766 
October 3, 4S »22t , 12,736 79,333 155,925 
‘ 9,148 83,166 152,531 
9,188 72.128 166,655 
1957 Total .... 1,067,450 765" 132 5, 179,466 815,567 (Delivered) 
1958 
January ,65 82,343 58,211 9,805 68,657 180,346 2,65 N. ¥Y. Monthly Averages 
February od 68,354 49,072 9,993 59,511 189,189 ; 
72,274 48,948 8,763 57,822 203,641 2,33 (Cents per pound) 
70,214 46,598 ¢ 5,927 62.684 291.171 2,3 
71.018 51.390 ‘ ae 51,519 240,670 1955 1956 1957 
66,967 54,487 adh 54,658 252,979 
65,119 60,312 f a 60,187 257.911 2.1 Jan. 12.85 1481 14.85 


s 257,§ 62,927 58,7 5s ets 59,308 251,52 2,05 
September .....251529 63-705 «76,908 = 218s TTIIR.«BBRTI6. 21: Feb, 12.85 14.85 14.85 
October ere Fe 65,304 93,018 226 nee ae 93,224 210,176 2, Mar. 12.85 14.85 14.85 
Ks a Apr. 13.28 14.85 14.85 


NWNHNNNNWSwWHwBwHX 
Saonane ean ane 


NYoaan~as 





U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc May 13.35 14.85 13.288 
June 13.60 14.85 12.19 
By aw (Short Tons) July 13.85 1485 11.35 


Bureau of Mines 


Brass Rolled Zinc oxide 
products zinc & other Total Aug. 13.85 1485 11.35 


1950 Total 281,385 67,779 27.656 947,365 Sept. 14.31 1485 11.35 
= — a a oy ated Oct. 14.37 14.85 11.35 
ta 6 1,5 ‘ 
ae Seen 7. aed r m7 #07 ~ OAR Re Nov. 14.35 14.85 11.35 
1954 Total ‘ 286,817 : 45,979 33,342 876,130 Dec. 14.35 14.85 11.35 
1955 Total f 404,790 144816 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 nies, 00e a SS 
21,425 5,198 2.187 2087 45 64> ipa 
26,814 8,420 4,222 95s 716,255 
26,998 8.370 3,397 ; 79,358 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
34.985 10.164 4.158 an 93.877 ee 
32,812 9,581 3,625 , 87,224 —— 
33,238 8° “9 3,140 405 82,272 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
352.451 12° 45,382 36.251 988,097 Statistics) 
In Tons of 2,240 Pound 
37,517 10, 3,502 3,434 90,490 ee . “; “ _ 
32,520 9,156 3,284 3.206 80.752 1956 195 
30,946 8,860 3.553 3.378 18,384 oe. 29,779 28,485 27,473 
29.166 9.491 4.001 3.300 17,489 
28.423 9,563 3.389 3.097 75,909 - +++ 29,568 = 26,276 = 24,551 
8.710 3.613 2.646 13.464 28,650 27,049 26,967 
6,361 2,698 2.981 65,123 
9,755 3,686 3,099 74,562 . oeee 25,348 24,247 24,984 
13588 2.911 5 75,978 ... 27,922 29,589 24,579 
3,385 7. 
sianaines 2843 76'595 .... 26,650 25,202 25,587 
December 2°679 j 67.421 _... 23,826 25,934 23,794 
Total 358.543 111.114 39.544 20.486 924,063 "" yase7 20981 «19.078 
January 26,348 9,115 3,183 1,664 69,295 “pt. .... 25,470 27,792 26,747 
February 22.629 7.279 2716 1316 60.347 
19.045 6.271 3.138 1'794 59.978 » sees 27,784 29,552 
17,829 6,392 3,259 1,295 58,432 . cee. 27,113 26,705 
18.316 6,597 2'896 2'263 61.907 
21.497 6.643 2'961 2'212 67,690 - s+++ 24,134 24,419 
17.387 6.275 2'848 1:920 60,007 —_-  —— 
August 20,382 8.358 3.379 1901 710.033 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tens) 
Eastern Central Western 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 


States States Alaska* 


1955 
Ttl. 2,026 1,634,625 
1956 
Ttl. 1,998 1,607,930 
1957 


May 165 137,953 
June 204 129,196 
July 203 128,073 


145,640 177,409 333,409 su i920 156/219 
Sept.178 124,454 


141,900 195,034 348,329 Oct. 183 136248 
51,714 19 
47,123 Mar. po ytd —_— 30,865 al a coors 
45,940 Apr. 1,05 } ° F 
py Mey "988 11107 17°760 Ta. 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
42,376 June 648 10569 15.500 Jan. 207 134,282 2,736 137,226 
34,779 July 532 11,430 15,032 Feb. 147 116,392 59 116,598 
17,839 188 21,323 34,390 Aug. 674 11,168 15,654 Mar. 174 123,808 96 124,078 
14,874 180 19,213 34,967 — 744 9,935 14,087 Apr. 192 124,705 906 125,615 
13,893 173 18,683 34,364 759 12,392 14,950 May 203 124,490 557 125,520 
196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 er. 619 10,170 12,519 June 182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
599 9,887 12,393 July 38 116,775 29,735 146,528 
9,300 135,800 188,392 333,493 Aug. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 
124,410 38,960 


Sept. 156 
12,613 25,801 P 163.256 


11,734 23,632 * Alaska totals based or mint and smelter 
13,148 18,307 receipes 


yes pg U. S. Silver Production* 
11.499 22,776 (A.B.M.S.) 
21,135 (In th ds of se 
18,818 bars, 0.999 fine, and other Lael forme) 
Dem.¢ For. 


19,123 1953 Total 34697 37.764 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 
1955 Total 33,101 32.780 
38,157 40.160 


3,166 
2,807 
1,388 
2,880 
3,452 
2,558 


Total 
247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 


5,839 143,957 
11,457 140,857 
33,723 161,999 
37,933 164,344 
42,434 167,066 
38,585 
27,000 

6,790 


us 
390,161 
335,412 
317,352 


Eastern Central Western Total 
States States States USs* 


1952 
1953 Ttl. 11,252 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 1953 
1954 m Td. 9,970 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,5 1954 
1955 Ttl. 8,608 
Total 163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 1955 
1956 Ttl. 10,379 
175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 1956 
— . Ttl. 11,395 
Apr. 18,245 4,912 28,557 57 
May 17,066 1,744 28,314 
June 16,981 2,855 25,664 
July 15,391 2,679 24,602 
Aug. 17,078 1,858 23,440 
14,111 187 20,481 


States States States 
150,302 228,607 


136,650 188,776 
138,940 169,804 


Dec 

38,708 Tt, 

33,545 1958 
35,624 Jan. 675 
39,405 Feb. 542 
35,834 Mar. 526 
32,971 Apr. 487 
29,442 May 626 
29,387 = on 

uly 

— Aug: 447 
Sept. 389 


16,165 
13,652 
13,922 
15,719 
15,580 1,314 
June 14,931 1,490 
July 13,427 — 
Aug. 15,760 a 
Sept. 14,857 —-- 


1,682 
1,365 
1,291 
1,311 


20,861 
18,528 
20,411 
22,375 
18,940 
16,650 
15,985 
13,627 
15,008 


12,513 





1.734 


“Includes Alaskan output in some months. 





Mine Dusiiectinn of acecmumaiili Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 





(In Fine Ounces) 
Western 
States 
36,103,723 
36,169,267 


3,011,542 
3,036,720 4,816 
2,690,456 3,537 
2,673,590 810 
37,018,950 26,000 


2,939,634 
2,788,072 
2,834,641 
2,807,664 
2,746,539 
2,775,606 
2,503,013 
’ 19,970 2,836,937 
September 5,783 17,180 2,456,362 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 


Eastern 
States 
159,038 
553,982 


Missouri 


438,000 
377,200 


24,200 
29,800 
8,020 
7,000 
240,000 


Alaska* 


33,804 
26,700 


5,471 


Total 


36,734,565 
37,127,149 


3,089,508 
3,119,228 
2,752,834 
2,732,225 
37,895,336 


3,002,716 
2,842,685 
2,878,285 
2,863,829 
2,811,309 
2,800,681 
2,533,256 
2,417,095 
2,481,018 


1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 


34,932 


3,551 
2,790 
3,568 
3,056 
2,660 
3,210 
2,494 
2,651 3,235 5,886 
2,614 3,165 5,779 
* The separation petween silver of pe me 
and domestic origin on the basis of 
bars and other refined forms is enly ap 
proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude eilver by the 
sietinantitieaiiniaiiineas U. S. Mint. 


610,386 January ... 


February .. 


3,520 
3,589 
2,465 
3,123 
2,597 
3,243 
2,127 


January 
February 
March 
April 


. 45,358 17,400 
16,000 
5,500 
17,800 
22,870 
21,300 
21,840 


5,257 
6,453 
4,621 


1,693 


Average Silver Prices 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine ounce) 


1955 1956 1957 
85.25 90.357 91.375 
85.25 90.90 91.375 
85.25 91.128 91.375 
87.08 90.875 91.375 
88.928 90.75 91.307 
89.71 90.46 90.456 
90.49 90.14 90.31 
90.75 90.614 90.909 
90.795 90.75 90.602 
91.794 90.722 90.625 
91.46 91.375 90.382 
90.45 89.80 
89. Bn6 90.824 
Note — e based om the 


1958 
89.449 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.673 
89.966 


(In short tons) Jan. 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Feb. 
116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 Mar. 
110.483 116.236 132.763 119,059 121,980 Apr. 
122'339 130.272 145.895 135.706 134.019 May 
120.434 126394 144,726 139,152 128.559 June 
125.138 131128 150,800 145,174 129,083 July 
120.758 127634 145,726 138,007 115,325 Aug. 
126.161 132.669 151.624 142,157 118.811 Sept. 
125.296 133.551 92.406 143.449 125.416 Oct. 
120.332 130,606 132,316 129.278 124.713 Nov. 
125.089 134.655 149,125 133.759 Dec. 
_ 72246 74.639 105.636 121.252 133,689 145,081 135,024 Aver. 
” 72'454 83.419 110,291 127.056 140,748 148,391 140,033 averages ar 
. J y . . . ’ rice of mae 4 bullion 
Ttl. 836,881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 Kugust 31, 1943. a a 
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1951 1952 
. 67,954 76,934 
62,740 72,374 
. 70,022 77,069 
67,701 76,880 
y 67,720 80,803 
» 67,454 77,476 
72,698 78,368 
. 73,816 85,175 
. 69,429 76,882 
72,647 77,312 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 





U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 12, a 7,024 3,908 
201 1,398 60 
155 311 
36 942 
120 143 
425 29 
943 378 
1,415 761 


Philippines .... 2,398 "oe 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,598 sos ee 
Australia 42 134 118 
Other countries 7 Sr 6 
Blister copper 
(content) ..25,035 18,488 20,388 
1,499 1,159 
12,096 17,976 
872 née 

Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,111 556 

Australia sus oe 

Other countries 2 Soe 2 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes .. 


: 1,252 695 
1,666 


.19,558 7,871 3,443 


3,388 2,241 


oe 336 or 
U. Kingdom ... 92 2 
Belgian Congo.. 2,782 1,772 1,200 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 56,922 33,383 27,739 
Old and scrap 
(content) . 1,395 321 113 
Composition metal 
(content) .... ee aug 2 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 583 


2,141 2,283 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
June July Aug. 
Zinc ore (cont.) 42,089 34,915 26,312 
14,964 13,941 10,345 
11,834 9,396 
rie 17 
Guatemala oe. 
Honduras 103 143 
Bolivia wane 814 62 
Colombia bs ane 5 





oe 3 
r : 7,311 4,890 
U. of S. Africa .. 403 pics 
Australia 412 233 
Philippines .... 1 19 
Other countries 81 96 186 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, ete. ..... 13,304 24,178 16,871 
15,542 9,760 

4,088 2,106 

1,103 149 

1,726 1,435 

468 55 

ae 417 

1,075 
1,874 


Yugoslavia .... 

Belgian Congo. . 

Australia 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs ....55,39359,093 43,183 

Dross & skim... 100 42 48 
Old and worn out 54 66 é 
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2,601 1,251 
1121"... 


U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
June July Aug. 





Ore, conc., matte 
& other unref. 
(content) . 1,996 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.* .... 
Canada 
Cuba sats 
Argentina 1,113 
Brazil 545 


1,329 973 
26,130 
3 8 


219 
224 
6,745 
3,635 
2,712 
Netherlands 2,525 
Norway 392 
Portugal oe 
Sweden 56 
Switzerland .... 1,259 
U. Kingdom ... 5,815 
Yugoslavia ... Digs re 
India aes 84 
Japan 792 
Australia 6 ar 
Other countries... 6 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined. .23,228 27,459 
Pipes and tubes... 262 251 
Plates and sheets 10 6 
Rods, brush- 
copper, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
form) n.e.s. ... 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cable+ .... 
Weatherproof 
wiret+ 7 5 
Insulated copper 


wire n.e.s.¢ ... 839 1,018 794 


* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

+ Gross weight ; n.€.8.—not | elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
June July Aug. 





Copper scrap, 
unalloyed* 
(new & . 1,778 2,504 

20 19 

ve 80 
Germany . 1,339 2,046 
Italy 308 255 
Netherlands ... 28 map 
India 104 
Other countries were 

Copper-base 
scrap, alloyed+ 


(new & old).. 2,157 


50 

ae 160 

Germany (W.). 875 
Italy 

Netherlands - 6 


ee 


Other countries : j 5 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor 
copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
June July Aug. 





Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) ..13,421 14,641 15,852 
641 1,798 
i 50 51 
Guatemala .... 341 413 
Honduras 130 
Argentina 4 a 25 
i sa 2,371 2,208 
Seg 84 
Colombia 
Peru 
U. of S. Africa .. 
Australia 
Philippines .... 
Other countries 53 
Base bullion 
(content) .... 46 
Peru 46 we cee 
Pigs and bars . a 328 21,020 23,945 
3,865 4,560 
6,685 7,445 
3,526 2,472 
55 ee 
8 
55 ae 
55 1,102 


FP 6 
5,441 17,253 


34 2,635 


U. Kingdom ... aoe fais 
Yugoslavia . 3,165 2,502 1,380 
Morocco mye : 555 
Australia 15,336 4, 269 6,431 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined ..50,795 35,661 39,797 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 260 185 228 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 369 
Lead content 
thereof 363 323 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
June July 

Slabs, blocks, etc. 10 1 
Other countries 10 1 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 

slabs, blocks .. 10 
Scrap, ashes, dross 

and skimmings 1,221 
Battery shells 

and parts, un- 

assembled 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates & strips 

& die castings 
Zine and zinc 

alloys in crude 

and semifabri- 

cated forms... 111 47 19 
Zinc oxide ...... 200 82 260 





Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Avy. Av. 
Copper, Domestic 1939 1946 

Electro., Del. Valley 11.20 14.875 

30.00 
Lead (N. Y.) 5.05 8.26 13.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 

f.0.b.) 6.05 5.06 11.50 
New York, del 12.00 
Tin, Spot Straits, N = : 99.625 
Aluminum ingot 99144% 4+ 20.00 15.00 26.80 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 

f.o.b. Laredo) 12.36 14.50 29.00 


27 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Meaxieo Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo India Japan 
States (crude) Rep. of Kingdom  siavia 


7 
1066 (a) (b) (e) (4) (4) (e) (ft) (g-h) (e) (f-h) (e) 
po - 863,721 302,984 69,030 872,814 29,233 258,259 14,205 152,868 83,394 8,274 117,371 386,577 43,163 
iy -» 1,036,702 326,599 61,583 447,288 35,478 286,805 14,876 138,271 31,151 8,432 124,908 350,302 47,176 


Total ...1,133,134 356,261 69,918 506,251 35,005 279,461 16,457 127,365 382,390 8,827 139,062 27 435,186 47,914 
Wor 
May . 96,334 , 5,421 38, 4,122 23,795 1,608 12,998 3,194 810 13,479 ‘ 44,471 
June ‘ 95,893 é 5,107 262 4,987 21,816 1,455 : 3,272 787 9 ; 37,874 
86,141 26,< 5,961 35 5,839 24,170 1,418 J 774 , 31,450 
89,680 025 5,144 36, 4,005 24,709 1,649 f 3,46 718 667 »757 29,212 
87,270 2 4,960 ’ 4,270 24,654 1,725 . 757 . J 42,871 
92,078 41,4 6,140 43,096 3,000 23,955 1,581 ,36 3,028 999 3,2 Bt 7 43,123 
90,045 55,82 5,778 42,995 3,227 23,127 1,464 9, d 775 3,16 862 527 44,013 
95,285 26,593 5,446 43,765 4,786 21,786 1,424 607 810 3,03 2, b 42,459 
Total 1,115,483 $60,745 2 46,141 255,710 121,799 37,186 9,298 143,654 27,101 ,63% 499,418 
1058 
Jan 94,748 2,541 6,272 41,578 3,990 23,790 7,909 3,000 348 12,345 2,091 3% 42,996 
Feb 87,130 30,639 BAS 39,648 3,23 21,792 11,495 3,054 756 10,806 1,509 R 36,364 
Mar 90,336 34,190 ‘ 40,205 3, 26,161 9,559 6,023 821 10,195 2,! 5,558 44,847 
April . 86,123 32,635 , 16,115 ¥ 23,286 463 9,884 3,149 788 8,515 2,942 6,22 41,396 
May 80,628 $2,471 5, 23,264 3, 24,543 1,636 7,095 2,957 786 9,806 2,! 5,23 41,615 
June 71,092 $2,418 5,9F 24,811 3,405 23,128 1,674 7,414 3,102 769 10,617 ’ 81s 44,447 
July 64,444 31,131 5,995 40,495 3,7 24,418 1,610 9,091 3,245 801 10,762 AS Jea% 44,010 
Aug 67,917 40,449 6,340 45,211 3,646 26,163 - 3,451 786 11,053 ry piel 42,000 
Sept 79,600 6,294 3,637 eo oo tga tare sage rr — ee 17,291 cers 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, ani custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ete., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


: World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Peru Belgium France F ag , Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho 
. oO 


States siavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 





. 688,888 166,366 226,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,038 25,513 241,419 29,970 80,897 12,891 1,813,778 
561,618 166,879 231,606 63,7385 79,260 71,083 162.773 41,150 62.475 73,555 27,612 260,424 29,417 30,015 16,800 1,877,841 
5A7,153° 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 73,251 162,508 46,806 67,509 83,347 40,912 254,558 28,870 28,620 17,976 1,893,125 
613,293 147,865 213,624 61,917 111,479 73,251 718 ’ 64,824 83,507 51,019 256,300 30,993 26,623 17,024 1,984,344 


51,718 13,172 3, 5.355 9,766 8,890 3, , 

48.203 12,406 Rs . 72 7,809 ’ 4,932 
47,100 5.83 OR: 7.396 31 d 5,893 
48,191 o b,c : . 7,443 J ’ 6,124 
50,435 é aw, 

62,041 302 4,62 b.323 9,61 87 649 3,4 582 
48,771 2,125 9,46 5, 9,2¢ 8,396 ,70! 06% 840 
50,500 2! 9,465 a) is 7,512 7,215 22 5,460 
604,533 2,935 218,266 55,97 94,509 5, 2,336 332 


5,477 5, ‘ 2,490 ‘ 173,276 
4,829 if 2 B 48 156 657 
164.802 

177,247 

174,013 

171,334 

é 2, 177,739 

,095 17 3,123 1,568 180,412 

51,035 34, 27 12,364 ,052,431 


An 
a2 
“ws 


AIAAAIAMH< 


x 


47,665 

47,133 

43,441 

40,084 

47,487 2, j 

14,636 8, i, 6,255 


$8,827 7,176 315 (6 


501 18,017 
959 15,939 
,890 
BBR 
339 
977 
8,319 
$9,250 i 6,100 7,495 15 13,760 
Sept 44,269 16,256 6,192 


(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can Mexieo Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Rho 
States . of Britain lands slovia tralia desia 
(a) = (b) (b-c) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (a) 


297 5 2 of 25,518 3,323 ,232 173,922 
337 452 352 3, 2, R 167,791 
392 26, 3,37 s 171,654 
5,281 0% 3, 9, 5 2, 2,3§ 204 160,946 
5,944 7,482 3,f 25,035 3,532 2,$ of 174,255 
6,403 5, 468 3,46 22,97% ; $.i4 as 164,278 
6,327 a7 5 
6,913 ee 3,66 2,584 


ISD oewDOK 
arate AkSs 





971.191 247,707 69,589 9,819 218,216 89,218 168,430 81,436 65.730 27.721 42,566 24.152 16.037 86,833 101,008 28,8370  2,228.08° 
868.242 218.810 60,477 16,982 284,896 122.248 184,806 90,987 [4,356 28,686 48.768 25,109 15,040 112,292 117,066 29,736 2,248,501 
1,031,018 257.008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197.024 90.917 77,761 31,202 49,724 15,175 122,965 113.221 31,248 2,534,457 


1,062,054 255,601 62,136 10,428 251,906 124,105 204,961 90, 80,407 32,123 63,170 


i) 
n 


15,434 153,821 117,445 32,396 2,630,383 


21,942 5.32 2 35” 224°G 12.249 17 #97 8.53 6.719 ’ . 9.754 10.114 2 352 234,556 
20,504 5,129 2,380 22,263 12,112 16,903 f 7,174 25 J x 9.546 10.037 2.744 ose 
20,565 5,219 2,650 ‘3.119 17,700 17,108 34! 7,089 , *.748 14.2"3 10.336 238.011 
19.929 5, 2,701 21.695 12,498 16,521 8 7,110 . , rte : 13 875 8 355 225.611 
20.062 5.263 3078 20.176 12.511 16.615 , 7,173 K ; : 14,245 12.229 8! 225,017 
20.305 5, \ 19,391 12,387 16 617 2 7.929 2,64 4,378 j ’ 14,008 10,675 85 220,388 
20,247 § 3, 20,129 10,631 16,389 : 6,954 y 4,476 a: 2,74° 3.75% 10,300 2.8 211,477 
20.890 5,3 2,292 21.688 12,205 16,800 .292 6.13% 2,78 4,419 3, O01 215 10,829 2,85 221,830 
933 §,2% 3, 21,660 11,884 16,580 08 5,712 2,76" 4,399 y : 12 905 10 591 2 77% 215,399 
829 \ 3,3! 22.274 12,413 17,684 488 6.596 2.742 4,483 ‘ 2,189 13,638 10.895 230,624 
7,356 62,354 35,772 259,701 148,455 202,627 5,348 81,179 52,787 30,256 162,145 123,587 33,040 2,692,833 


a 


te 


R01 

,743 

2,314 

989 

269 

354 

July } 20,878 
Aug b2 2% 21,152 
Sept i 


561 3,27 22,383 12,795 17,187 4,911 
985 2,66 22,026 12,028 15.562 5 5,275 
620 2,78: 21,453 13,786 16,743 7,584 6,549 
289 2,55 20,886 14,985 15,693 8,018 6,925 3,850 
254 2,695 15,279 16,128 6,343 3,962 
016 2,429 20,094 14,243 15,663 7,202 7 2,22 3,307 
285 2,53 19,556 14,295 16,210 7,140 5,87% 2, 3,815 


4,134 
4,030 
3,851 


3,126 10,816 2,828 221,112 
2,072 9,642 2,576 199,114 
3,217 10,707 2.856 214,049 
9, 
3, 
4, 


eo aa 
ee ed 


wriwenn 


305 10,424 2,772 204,625 
504 10,918 2,856 211,529 


a] 


1 


i tk 
AWA — & 


ana 


040 10,988 2,744 


Nrownwx«enwd 


1 
15,835 10,742 2,884 
216 18,308 14,253 16,204 6,689 5, 9% 2,533 3,793 Fo 12,420 3 2,912 


x 


aan 


025 2,145 


2 6,887 ,701 2,145 4,581 ped 08 ve ro 2,828 wesw 
(a) electrolytic. (hb) Fntirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. (d) The above totals omit produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1956 1957 1958 


Jan. .... 76,197 59,614 91,477 
Pep. .... WS 59,203 82,483 
Mar. .... 71,634 62,120 89,147 
ae. ..... Bae 94,330 
May .... 76,481 88,582 
June .... 71,713 88,913 
July .... 76,188 81,851 
Aug. .... 68,197 84,756 
Sept .... 72,069 89,899 
Ost. ..... Gaa7 85,092 
Nov. .... 58,893 nares 
Dec. .... 55,838 81,657 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In long tons) 

At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 40,987 39,420 51,295 
Feb. .... 34,326 41,433 49,134 
Mar. 29,693 36,900 47,738 
Apr. .... F0e 34,877 40,547 
May .... 29,479 44,933 37,509 
June .... 30,537 40,804 34,608 
July ....37,088 42,148 40,518 
Aug. .... 35,432 48,275 37,148 
Sept. ....35,793 51,435 43,758 
Oct. .... 3301 45,301 48,856 
Nov. .... 32,662 50,371 

Dec. .... 33,028 48,065 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferreus Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc Conc. 
At start 
of: 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Jan. 44,816 44,926 53,274 79,349 
Feb. 40,501 43,308 63,366 82,125 
Mar. 38,927 46,662 59,957 87,721 
Apr. 41,260 46,608 55,698 84,631 
May 37,540 47,251 52,871 80,964 
June 36,000 50,539 49,646 74,470 
July 37,384 49,613 55,900 171,553 
Aug. 35,561 48,497 52,588 70,105 
Sept. 44,207 49,590 59,028 63,909 
41,255 45,784 65,347 57,376 
42,095 67,828 
41,895 73,331 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(in tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


July Aug. Sept. 

(Gross Weight) 
Copper 

unwrought- 

ingots, blocks, 

Slabs, bars, etc 4,737 6,156 
Plates, sheets, 

rods, etc. .... 1,536 1,623 
Wire (including 

uninsulated 

electric wire) .. 9,150 6,536 
Tubes 1,237 864 
Other copper, 

worked (incl. 

pipe fittings) .. 120 77 

16,780 15,256 
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n in United Kingdom 

Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(in tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Unalloyed Alloyed* Total 
. 377,576 281,953 659,529 
388,167 251,312 639,479 


21,395 58,116 
18,332 51,254 
19,388 
14,834 
19,666 
22,004 
20,506 
18,591 
234,158 


20,816 

19,352 

19,580 

19,100 

18,423 

18,141 

17,091 

13,756 

September 18,596 


* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954 


Virgin Scrap 
496,467 163,062 
500,794 138,685 


44,740 13,376 
39,756 
38,441 


1955 Total ... 
1956 Total 
1957 


641 484 507,493 
46,437 
37,907 
41,539 
43,784 
43,571 
46,080 11,338 
42,373 11,191 
33,073 9,108 
52,018 9,390 


133,991 


10,178 
13,652 
11,532 
12,038 
10,662 


56,615 
51,559 
53,071 
55,822 
54,233 
57,418 
53,564 
42,181 
61,408 


“ei K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





Zinc Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, ete.; metric tons 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) except where otherwise noted. 


wei IMPORTS 
July . Ss . 1958 
(Gross Weight) . . k. # atthe 
EGS U. 8. (s.t.) " 24, 
mepenho8 ie Denmark ........ 577 896 
‘and conc. 14 France 426 1,022 
Zine conc.* 5,395 2 Germany, W.t .. 7,654 5,618 
Canada 4,844 ae to e!| . 94 ae 
. 551 Netherlands .... 1,01 1, 
oe Sweden .. 1495 1.149 
wae on Switzerland} .... 1,453 1,415 
zine alloys ....10,932 OT! : Ty. =. (18) 10,932 
Rhodesia- India* (1t.) .... 5,337 4,369 
Nyasaland .... 225 “EXPORTS ; 
strali . 8. (s.t. 10 
ratory 5 oe on geen GUteL? ..,. 27,393 
Vena * = Denmark 250 
Belgium France ... 1 
Germany (W.). ont 2 Germany, i oa” 1,428 
Netherlands ... 50 Dw sais se ERS hs a a 
Soviet Union .. 1,765 556 1,103 Norway er ie 2.567 
United States .. 9 719 12 Switzerland} ... 353 
Belgian Congo 4 1,000 Pies i 2s» 55 1,027 
Other countries 1,723 1,745 2,030 








Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,213 2,371 
Australia* (1.t.).. 1,254 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the Includes scrap 

content of the gross weight as officially re- + Includes manufactures 

* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 

+ Not available. tistics. 


ported for any comparable period. 


. . . ° ae 
United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore Tin Metal —— 
Stock at Con- 
Produc- end of Produc- sump- 
Imports tion* — wy tion* tion 
1956 Total .....26,571 1,044 2,393 26,434 
1957 
July 2,74: 116 3,200 $ 2,576 #62 56 339 
August ........ 2,305 47 2,665 483 2,740 26 7 6,320 
September . 4,29 70 4,070 f27 2.260 86 } 6 "308 
October 2,17 98 3,303 7 2,899 947 52 6.045 
November : 27 78 2,837 082 3,881 615 ! 10,591 
December . ,187 83 3,872 3,125 3,403 Ai 236 15,815 
Total ; 39,273 1,028 Z 9,83 44,175 20,365 36% 71,931 
1958 
January . 2,500 101 . 2,33! 3,614 13 402 18,058 
February 3,243 &6 3,446 2,495 2,746 56 , 20,322 
March 2,350 89 1,018 3,106 566 ‘ 20,940 
PO sted tne ovo ee 82 4,407 §%2 1,790 ,725 924 20,069 
May ‘ 2,707 101 3,87% 1,428 4,400 
June 1,315 104 2,43 1,029 2,964 
July 2,007 P 2,07 329 2,904 
August ‘i 2,235 1,525 2,423 9 
*As reported by Inte rnational Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal MO ; production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategie stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 


Stock at 

Exports & end ot 
Re-exports period 
3,176 
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Canada’s Copper Output Canada’s Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (in Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1956 1957 1958 
..22,600 26,653 25,469 32,868 .. 5,500 4,888 435,047 253,940 634,715 
..21,455 26,229 21,861 28,668 .-11,882 3,856 196,803 380,463 208,149 
..25,083 26,750 27,663 29,239 . 10,318 4,007 328,857 521,849 350,827 
..24,077 26,617 27,398 30,635 ..11,967 1,636 q 348,838 431,646 284,971 
..23,840 27,526 29,086 32,471 -. 6416 17,214 447,710 523,228 376,082 
.-21,890 27,122 24,093 32,418 .. 9,897 6,632 495,742 468,559 438,253 
..21,185 27,250 27,195 31,131 -- 8341 9,696 686,209 844,545 529,770 
..26,184 29,219 26,943 30,449 -. 4,884 4,713 . 1,080,301 811,530 279,511 

24,752 27,950 24,633 ate . - 5,538 9,908 coe ; 481,042 861,857 
..25,546 29,696 30,312 ait . +» 8053 9,072 sees 731,099 432,000 
..25,213 27,346 27,331 eee .» 4,622 9,227 wees 669,285 263,273 
..27,172 28,716 31,604 eae . ++ 5,286 2,734 sees . 1,023,481 186,569 








288,987 331,174 323,588 .... 92,407 79,633 eed 6,924,414 5,979,459 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada 5 Linc Output Canada s Silver Output 
——— (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) (Refined Zinc) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 (In Tons) (In Ounces) 
..11,078 15,981 20,582 26,883 1955 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
..12,897 11,041 16,272 16,816 . 22,028 21,696 20,340 21,801 Jan. 2,280,575 2,158,631 2,529,583 
..12,423 12,276 14,720 18,662 ..19,865 20,356 19,808 19,743 Feb. 2,094,467 2,051,679 2,294,655 
..10,321 14,476 16,417 23,261 ..22,215 22,010 21,941 22,314 Mar. 2,296,648 2,346,316 2,448,698 
..10,911 12,851 19,048 19,358 . ,.21,301 21,339 20,504 20,989 Apr. 1,759,384 2,225,638 2,558,958 
.13,387 10,985 10,826 20,831 ..21,599 21,790 20,564 21,269 May 2,463,374 2,111,185 2,650,665 
..12,674 13,599 18,621 21,703 ..20,565 20,780 19,928 20,353 June 2,494,748 2,208,584 2,527,632 
..13,219 14,710 -21,980 15,881 _.21,769 21,691 20,061 20,873 July 2,267,271 2,383,390 2,385,687 
14,208 13,896 13,110 90.008 320.601 20.367 Sept. 2,517,451 2,382,121 
14,545 19,130 16,622 “92°206 21412 20892 |... Oct. 2,379,162 2,817,358 
.14,057 18,630 16,282 wctle’ ..21,398 20.470 20,933 he is Nov. 2,492,547 2,566,519 
— —— 21.135 22012 21.828 .... Dec. 2,857,202 2,537,984 
153,199 174,843 198,794 ..., mn 


aera 361,873 
_— 257,008 255,601 247,351 Year 27,655,141 28,361,8 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
= — ’ e , . 
(Recoverable Lead) * Canada’s Zinc Exports Canada's Nickel Output 
(in Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..18,959 16,002 14,032 17,117 Sa 
Feb. ..15,018 14,344 15,170 14,908 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
Mar. ..19,113 16,857 16,940 15.421 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Apr. ..17,889 11.573 14275 15.644 ..22,181 15,550 19,304 17,349 ..14,387 14,985 16,609 16,710 
May ..16,808 15,446 14.591 15.131 ..25,556 11,757 16,618 8,376 ..13,375 14,997 15,027 15,896 
June ..17,800 18,145 16,431 15,645 ..20,178 8,822 14,923 19,636 ..15,544 15,504 16,733 15,853 
July ..16,650 15,841 14,377 14,076 ..21,018 14,317 17,131 16,346 . ,.15,011 14,431 15,347 15,163 
Aug. ..16,676 16,104 14,679 12.260 ..14,820 11,357 16,680 15,122 ..15,352 15,203 16,225 15,231 
Sept. 15,972 15,760 15869 .... ..19,581 15,296 16,157 17,776 ..14,835 14,492 15,447 14,603 
Oct. ..13,658 16.725 14151 .... ..13,522 15,499 12,912 27,394 ..14,530 15,125 15,878 12,851 
Nov. ..15,182 14865 15879 .... . ..16,581 13,070 20,520 15,906 . ..14,825 14,852 16,756 13,097 
Dec. ..17,857 16,056 15296 .... . .11,793 19,732 17,671 .... 13,734 14,530 15,604 .... 
5 ..19,836 20,792 16,735 .... ..14,411 15,762 15,628 
Year 201,583 188,971 181.690... ..14,164 21,411 17,225 .... ..14,290 15,062 14,587 
= ..14,607 16,125 16,131 .... Dec. ..14,881 14,824 15,096 








(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 213,837 183,728 202,007 eve Year 175,173 178,767 188,962 sivas 
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Canadian Copper Exports Canadian Lead Exports French Zinc Imports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (A.B.M.8.) 
Gn eS (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) panels 
a im ty & ae ae 

Ore, matte, Ces tues wlll ~~ ll ae July Aug. Sept. 

regulus, etc. content) 5.429 Ore (gross 

(content) .... 1,980 3,044 wae mies 429 weight) 39,601 27,257 20,437 
United States .. 260 1,548 03 Belgium 2 2,125 2,698 fee 


Belgium 9 86 German 3,026 en 
y (W.). 2,580 
Germany (W.) . 85 Refined lead .... 7231 1,532 2,315 


Norway — * United States 4,764 Bas, wats 
Le Se a ae sit 
billets, anodes 20,831 21,703 15, — +++ 1,316 2,162 .. 658 ~~ 381 
United States .. 7311 5,387 nn al a oe 333 5,510 856 
Brazil ore 276 Other countries... pty 2449 4.304 
Total Exports: , , y 


2,443 ‘ 4.188 7.527 
’ ’ Ore and refined.. 9,481 18,245 12,660 , . 
Germany (W.) . 1,018 Pipe and tubing. . 1 ees ve --. 940 1.668 








Italy 6 2,036 Belgian Congo.. 
Netherlands |. 308 Lead scrap ++ see = ES Anstralis 
Norway Stine Slabs, bars, 
Sweden Sea hein Copper Imports and Exports blocks, etc. .....1, 934 1,533 
Switzerland .... me nae a ® Belgium 870 1,181 
U. Kingdom ... 5, 8,806 7,462 By Principal Countries Germany (W.). stead nate 
India ’ ; 1,374 1,808 sched Italy 1 41 142 
Other countries 55 166 Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons Norway was “99 199 
Total Exports: except where otherwise noted. Algeria ves 23 11 
Crude & refined 22,811 24,747 17,784 IMPORTS ee 
Old and scrap .. 1,414 1,005 783 1958 
Rods, strips, U.S. (blist., s.t.)..25,095 18488 French Metal Exports 
sheet & tubing 1,500 1,033 1,081 (ore, etc. s.t.)..12329 7024 = (A.B.M.S.) 
P e (refined, s.t.) . .19,5: ; = Cs 
Canadian Zinc Exports inna ah.) .. ae '% 367 (In metrie tons) 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





958 
France (crude).. 813 July Aug. Sept. 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) , a , 16,410 16,931 LEAD 
1958 ta y aaa eee CG “e (gross 
June July Aug. Germany, West. .27, 27,061 weight) 246 


Ore (zinc Aa . 
antehenk> 16,642 27,161 13.460 Netherlands .... 2,202 2,244 Pig lead : 863 


: 477 tie Denmark ia 
United States ..12,940 13,961 9,674 
1,236 2,095 2,357 1,620 4,623 Germany (W.). 230 


1233 1226 1429 Switzerland 3,699 2,996 3,165 Switzerland .... 599 
Germany (W.) . 1,233 1226 — U. K. (1t.) 28,971 45,003 42,164 U. Kingdom _.. sca 
Norway , atk 3396 se India (blister/- Other countries 34 
U. Kingdom "5 '940 ae ref., 1.t.)* 3,540 re Antimonial lead. 107 
Salen see see Gee 6 ss Australis (blister COPPER 

sl : — aad and ref., 1.t.)*.. 109 ee ice Crude copper for 

ab zinc A 27,393 15,906 


. EXPORTS ee 4 


feels 104 unref., s.t.) ... 1,996 1,329 ae 

"ae (ref. 8.t.) ima | oo 

: ee 112 392 Canada Slabs, bars 

Germany (W.). ... 728 168 (ref., s.t.) 20,831 21,703 15,881 Sieaiee he 1 52 
Netherlands .. 1,364 112 Finlandt 1,035 1,682 ae Pe cn 

U. Kingdom ... 4, 7,506 2,980 Germany, West .. 6,179 4,599 
Korea 41 325 1,530 et 
Philippines ....... 165 i? ‘ 1620 1.364 
Taiwan cee 








U. K. Copper Imports 
400 . (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Pakistan 235 te es ge , bad — Statistics) 


Other countries see sat 11 No. Rhodesia (ref. 
Total Exports: & blist., 1.t.)*. .29,906 37,867 35,367 (in tone of 3.240 is.) 





Ore and slabs ...24,418 54,554 29,366 ‘a 1958 
Zine scrap, : Includes alloys. (Giese Cant July Aug. Sept. 
7 ~ n d aid. aTOSS 1g 
oe = =i — "a: =e . British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- Copper and 
iene #2 te 10 — ee copper alloys. .45,003 42,164 43,376 


F \ Rhodesia- 
Belgium os 588 French Copper Imports Nyasaland ....19,034 17,040 18,833 
Germany (W.) . 22 ae Ost: (A.B.M.S.) “ 4 ‘ 
Netherlands ... 1,235 353... an Foe ented ——. 
U. Kingdom ...... eee , 2 
p Prone gdom 63 18 ba (In metric tons) — Germany (W.) 19 °1 37 
—— July ' Norway 51 101 101 
: 


Canada’s Nickel Exports “ude copper for Sweden eee 

nn atts refining  (blis- United States ..10,286 8,664 11,841 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) ter, black and 8.577 3,150 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) cement) sal eats e est 


(In Tons) j ‘ 
> a Belgian Congo.. ... om 9 «6100 = 150 


January ere 14,260 14,233 — Stet ’ ’ Belgian Congo. . 250 250 
February . 13,940 9,974 12,157 nite ates .. 2, 1 “jes 
16219 14968 12316 pam Other countries 137 489 188 
14,448 18,671 20,962 P Of which: 
14.729 18,351 20.574 Belgium . 


16,403 14,539 16,144 Germany Ae Electrolytic ....29,361 31,536 33,936 

August 2202000148470 14968 = isoiz «= Norway ... Other refined .. 3,800 4,300 2,850 

September ........13,849 14,160 “bye Sweden Blister or rough 11,697 6,008 6,398 
October 12,800 13,370 abi U. Kingdom ... : t 
November 14,084 16,620 eon Belgian Congo.. 2,414 Wrough 

December ..........15,694 14,606... Thnedasiie anl alloys .... 145 320 192 

Year 176,836 178,656 Nyasaland ..... 2,899 . Total 45,003 42,164 43,376 
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Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


19563 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 


1957 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


lu- 
minum 


2 
. 751,856 


. 57,845 


50,695 
50,547 
44,948 
44,093 


. 40,701 


38,818 
45,034 


1, 


Copper 
990,496 
834,557 
011,748 
966,473 


77,418 
77,167 
75,347 
70,959 
60,621 
71,233 
70,804 
81,836 
70,187 
65,708 
875,389 


69,707 
58,356 
60,157 
59,311 
57,506 
57,124 
51,124 
57,790 


Mag- 


nesium 


34,517 
25,572 
27,892 
36,168 


2,970 
2,896 
2,832 
2,973 
2,544 
2,315 
2,279 
2,192 
1,920 
1,533 
30,322 


1,881 
1,803 
1,975 
2,215 
2,422 
2,205 
2,200 
1,869 


(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
A 


Zinc 
521,253 
474,741 
781,254 

88,069 


61,378 
54,982 
53,565 


663,330 


50,658 
42,687 
39,719 
35,796 
36,447 
38,132 
32,765 
35,860 


Monthly Average Prices 


1955 
87.268 
90.836 
91.161 
91.48 
91.41 
93.68 
97.08 
96.521 
96.607 
96.20 
97.987 

108.02 
94.85 


1956 
105.036 
100.803 
100.786 

99.268 
96.994 
94.589 
96.143 
99.049 
103.809 
106.023 
110.921 
104.268 
101.475 


1957 
101.511 
101.132 

99.643 
99.304 
98.347 
98.05 

96.52 

94.261 
93.406 
91.838 
89.236 
92.35 

96.301 


1958 
92.94 
93.915 
94.452 
92.988 
94.512 
94.708 
94.892 
94.988 
94.101 
96.523 


Prompt Tin Prices 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 


Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 


1951 Total 


1952 


Total 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total . 


1957 
March 


January 


February 


March 


Total 


..++1,197,443 


1,009,910 
990,496 


834,557 


‘1,011,748 


966,113 


77,418 
77,167 


Sand 


1,075,437 


75,347 


70,959 
60,621 
71,233 
70,804 
81,836 
70,187 
65,708 
875,389 


69,707 
58,356 
60,157 
59,311 


57,506 
57,124 
51,124 
57,590 


Nickel Averages 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 
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1955 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 


1956 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
72.48 
65.165 


1957 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 


1958 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 


10,862 
888,369 
751,804 
907,852 
866,404 


69,258 
69,141 
67,251 
63,910 
54,847 
64,953 
64,470 
74,391 
63,944 
59,606 
789,819 


63,294 
52,579 
54,007 
53,271 
51,634 
51,967 
46,636 
52,981 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 


61,316 
48,849 
63,041 
57,522 


4,445 
4,316 
4,421 
3,590 
3,010 
3,278 
3,243 
3,693 
3,006 
3,046 
44,746 


3,327 
3,202 
3,395 
3,385 
3,077 
3,001 
2,351 
2,425 


Die 
12,5616 
8,259 


10, 


077 


6.480 


8, 


541 


10,023 


4; 


10, 


878 
894 
953 
868 
825 
799 
870 
057 
862 
888 
776 


894 
796 
823 
949 
891 
839 
792 
682 


All 

Other 
39,607 
26,924 
30,734 
27,394 
31,408 
32,134 


2,837 
2,816 
2,722 
2,591 
1,939 
2,203 
2,221 
2,695 
2,375 
2,168 
30,048 


2,192 
1,779 
1,932 
1,705 
1,904 
1,317 
1,345 
1,702 


Platinum Averages 


(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 


1955 
81.00 
78.16 
78.00 
77.94 
77.50 
78.33 
81.78 
84.59 
91.96 
94.60 

103.11 
106.58 
86.12 


1956 
106.30 
104.34 
104.23 
103.92 
105.23 
106.50 
106.50 
105.76 
105.50 
104.85 
104.50 
104.50 
105.18 


1957 
101.92 
98.59 
93.50 
93.45 


1958 
77.85 
74.82 
72.096 
70.72 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


1955 
87.628 
90.75 
91.065 
91.41 
91.38 
93.64 
96.825 
96.456 
96.256 
96.075 
97.882 

107.75 
94.73 


1956 
104.768 
100.586 
100.524 

99.145 
96.853 
94.488 
96.131 
98.924 
103.559 
105.716 
110.329 
104.00 
101.252 


1957 
101.347 
100.257 

99.476 
99.286 
98.335 
98.025 
96.44 

94.159 
93.313 
91.848 
89.236 
92.34 


1958 
92.653 
93.763 
94.363 
92.988 
94.512 
94.619 
94.892 
94.976 
94.054 
96.455 


Quicksilver Averages 


N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


92.865 67.34 
92.02 66.18 
90.265 64.35 
84.426 60.94 
84.00 59.60 
84.00 57.327 


83.80 
78.70 
89.79 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


1955 
324.68 
324.68 
322.61 
318.14 
306.62 
286.98 
268.22 
255.18 
263.70 
279.02 
282.50 
282.27 
292.90 
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1956 
277.88 
270.29 
261.40 
267.22 
267.675 
260.69 
256.06 
256.00 
256.00 
255.92 
255.13 
256.00 
261.71 


1957 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
252.20 
248.58 
234.48 
228.33 
226.50 
248.51 


1958 
224.35 
229.39 
232.096 
233.06 
229.48 
229.00 
230.25 
240.27 
241.12 
235.94 


1958 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 14% 
'. Pp ro Stocks Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 


beginning Value end of Monthly Average Prices 
of month Production f. 0. b. month 
Short tons short tons Short tons plant short tons (Cents per pound) 


195,126 138,007 140,277 70,379,484 192,856 1955 1957 = 1957 
142,041 155,531 77,905,184 Jan. 22.90 2440 27.10 
143,449 129,839 5,509, ; 
129.278 147,169 75,823,527 Feb. 23.20 24.40 27.10 
133.759 125.430 67,292,495 ; Mar. 23.20 24.60 27.10 
135,024 146,333 178,858,676 
140,036 140,996 70,850,564 Apr. 23.20 25.90 = 27.10 
1,647,714 1,579.035 May 23.20 25.90 27.10 


January 139,910 134,983 $69,837,103 June 23.20 25.90 27.10 

February 121,980 118608 61,426,895 179,44 1 July 23.20 25.90 27.10 

134,019 123,461 63,341,320 189, 

124,999 127608 63,222,858 187,390 Aug. 24.26 26.70 28.10 

126.357 130.160 62,816,641 183,557 Sept. 2440 27.10 28.10 

115.326 130.787 63,091,679 168,096 

118.541 134.083  64.726.335 152,554 Oct. 24.20 27.10 28.10 
a Nov. 2440 27.10 28.10 


Aluminum Wrought Products pica mee te. Fast 


Aver. 23.655 26.008 27.517 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) ee 
Rolled —_——_ iinet x 
Sheet, pom Tube Bleoms Flake, Magnesium W roug h t 
& Strip Bar & Wire & Tubing & Paste . 
1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 Products Shipments 
l 1,542,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 
TOES TORRE ncccvcvens 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 (Bureau of Census) 
1957 





February ais 206,397 109,786 30,330 58,296 1,927 
March 229.786 120.077 34,365 66.400 2°190 (Thousands of Pounds) 
April 238,212 126.755 34.805 68.284 2572 1955 1956 1957 
249.012 130,047 35,680 14,364 2.670 
227,388 117,103 32.847 69.411 Jan. .. 1,776 2,188 2,130 
249.047 1301624 39.342 71.339 Feb. .. 1,648 1,901 2,522 
223,786 117.796 30.918 66,829 ; 
215,564 122'787 21.735 63.421 Mar. . 1,947 1,946 2,388 
r 230.913 121.654 23.075 69.554 Apr. .. 1,756 2.279 2,511 
November 186.974 114.618 31,501 64.197 
December 177520 96.078 21.363 54.672 May .. 1,836 2,462 2,230 
Paden, 8 2.677.423 1,396,502 399.040 789,430 June .. 1,686 2,302 1,881 
1958 July .. 1,437 2,002 
January 193,678 108,616 21,915 57,188 a nee 
February 207,459 118,835 21,983 58,296 § Aug. .. 1,742 2,523 = 1,540 
190,092 108,913 20,692 55,973 Sept. . 2.159 1 
210,477 «118,793 = 22.178 = 2.737 _— +s — = 
217,299 115,660 27,361 67,376 Oct. .. 1,667 861 1,453 
228'587 118.767 28.674 714.580 Nov. .. 1,954 2,141 1,230 
229.654 126.160 24.678 712,194 
213,548 115,376 23,581 67,953 Dec. .. 1,577 2,452 = 1,102 


: “ : Total .21,186 24,975 21,915 
Aluminum Castings Shipments _ 
(Bureau of Coe iT 
BY TYPE OF CASTING ° 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All Cadmium Averages 
Total Sand Mold Die Other nara hed 
1954 Total 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1955 Total 171,757 298,115 354,804 8.282 ; A 
1956 Total 801,036 171,763 245,421 376,108 1,736 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
1957 stil os “i 1955 1956 1957 1958 
; 20,376 493 aie 
12705 20708 31,602 bes 170.00 170.06 170.00 155.00 
11,585 17,180 29,700 ae *b. 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
10,447 16,322 25,339 lie 
10.966 18,398 26319 ps 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
11,367 17.820 24.900 see 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
11,570 20,543 31,936 men 
November aes 10,411 18,611 29,793 ae y TORO TLD T1080 16540 
December ’ 9,302 16,724 26,978 eh 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
1957 Total 144,121 232,326 369,086 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
1958 ; 5 
January , 10,724 18,082 28,937 oe ; 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
February 90, 9,601 15,456 25,579 in , 170.00 170.00 170.00 152.60 
9.311 15.955 25.918 ay 
9531 13,369 21.956 ae . 170.00 170.00 170.00 145.00 
oats 13.008 21,001 sae . 170.00 170.00 170.00 
8.658 12,342 17,714 oe - 170.00 170.00 166.40 
August 9,034 14,426 21,505 ne . 170.00 170.00 169.70 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) Calculated 


Estimated Production — All Companies weekly 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC warns, ‘ peedne- (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
lo @ mn, 
% of % of % of capac- companies by 

Period Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Nettons ity (net tons) 
1954 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 63.2 5,436,054 62.0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1965 Total ..105,342,886 96.6 3,319,088 69.3 8,338,592 77.2 117,000,566 93.0 2,243,969 
1966 Total ..102,840,586 91.6 3,227,997 67.4 9,147,567 81.2 115,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 Week 


8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 77.1 9,814,780 89.5 2,287,828 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ginning 
8,842,707 89.1 201,864 62.8 747,762 73.1 9.792,323 86.4 2,210,457 16 984 561 
8,498,903 88.4 210,915 67.0 681,584 68.9 9,391,402 85.6 2,189,138 Jan. 6... 81.2 97. ‘ . 
8,086,519 81. 194,638 50.9 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78.6 2,015,550 
8,297,172 83. 204,723 53.5 731,996 71.6 9,233,890 81.5 2,084,400 Jan. 13... 83.2 986 964 57.0 
September .. 8,135,139 84. 185,967 50.2 656,800 66.4 8,979,906 81.8 2,097,642 
October ++ 8,848,622 84. 154,577 40.5 694,618 67.6 9,197,717 81.1 2,076,234 Jan. 20... 83.2 99.0 966 55.5 
ovember .. 7,674,698 . 134,709 36.4 583,512 59.0 8,392,919 76.5 1,056,391 
December .. 6,783,262 68.: 108,337 28.3 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 65.5 1,678,798 Jan. 27... 85.0 1004 976 54.0 
7 . oun yet ] — > sepeuve’ 
orotal .«..101,657,776 . 2,475,138 654.9 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 2,161,776 Feb. 4... 854 993 97.1 54.0 
January .... 6,085,124 . 121,338 35.5 547,450 44.8 6,753,912 56.1 1,524,585 
February ... 5,252,112 56. $1,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,373 53.6 Feb. 11... 868 99.1 97.7 53.5 


1, 
1, 
March 6,598,944 63.5 122,317 35.7 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 62.3 1, 
April .... 4,875,619 Y 109,433 33.1 547,939 46.3 6,532,991 47.8 1, Feb. 18... 89.1 98.8 97.8 50.9 


5,602,123 63. 110,366 32.3 588,670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 1,422, 54.6 
. 6,878,942 63. 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 1,661,417 Feb. 25... 90.8 988 96.0 
5,712,587 65. 114,218 33.4 593,600 48.6 6,420,405 53.7 1,452,580 , 53.1 
. 6,481,815 62. 134,135 39.3 670,383 54.8 7,286,003 61 1,644,696 Mar. 4... 854 99.3 97.1 “ 
September 6,769,660 67.: 103,194 31.2 737,518 62.3 7,610,372 65.8 1,778,124 ¥ 52. 
October .... 7,795,000 75. 148,000 43.3 873,000 71.4 8,816,000 73.8 1,990,000 Mar. 11... 92.9 100.0 93.8 
Mar. 18... 94.2 1006 93.5 52.5 


Blast Furnace Output Steel Castings Shipments — yy, 95 93.7 99.5 924 508 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) “a arr ag . Apr. 1... 944 99.6 906 48.6 
iment a onor ons or wn 
- am tne e Total For Sale Use Apr. 8... 95.3 91.7 6 a 
c manganese .++2,101,604 1,507,413 594,191 Apr. 15... 946 100.9 90. 
Ne ee a ee Se GT = we ate tenn gee OES 
- 68,618,779 692,564 54,206,848 76.8 . 1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 pr. I dai : ? 
Apr. 29... 95.6 100.5 87.0 47.8 


. 64,810,272 678,896 65,484,168 91.6 
Ete ] rts . .1,184,096 880,158 303,938 1 ’ 
Fr. 70,487,880 745,881 71,282,761 98.8 May 6... 966 964 86.7 49.4 


‘ 52.3 
r. 61,628,665 629,926 62,158,691 84.2 . -1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 May 13... 97.2 95.2 84.2 


‘ 56.4 

..14,987,721 855,038 75,842,759 95.6 ... 178,227 142,025 36,202 May 20... 969 95.3 86.4 
- 68,119,882 668,785 68,688,117 71.6 -++ 164,661 129,147 35,514 May 27... 964 97.3 88.0 58.1 
cay oe 117,984 96,350 21,634 June 3... 95.8 963 87.5 62.4 





..77,114,078 868,758 177,800,881 ; :. ... 159,831 127,001 32,830 


155,046 121,705 June 10... 94.7 96.7 86.5 64.0 


ea ane pages ;, June 17... 96.0 934 852 64.9 
158-735 125.569 ; June 24... 95.0 93.0 84.0 61.7 


a "| .1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 July 1... 71.1 849 78.5 51.0 
. 6,873,064 


so774s? | 58, ‘318, se. 169,240 133,826 35,414 July 8... 859 123 78.7 53.4 
7 268743 5, 334, } . .-. 154,932 121,667 33,265 July 15... 91.2 129 179.3 549 


75,301,134 664,341 75,965, . .... 160,054 124,416 
STM peat a ... 162,498 124,549 July 22... 910 146 794 57.3 
6.596.133 61.973 6.658.106 ( --. 164,575 125,431 July 29... 90.7 17.0 794 578 
Ma 7,179, 37,775 246,875 ; a“ : 
Apr. |. 6810.02 60784 6T0: cae °° gaeaee Aug. 5... 86.9 169 798 58.8 
June" 6'593:396 66.266 Aug. :.. 145,926 Aug. 12... 894 57.5 80.6 60.5 
Aug. .. $7i9703 61-988 Oct’ .: 148307 316 33, Aug. 19... 90.2 87.5 82.1 626 
Oct. 6ASk4G0 | es0g8 Nov. ... 127,115 Aug. 26... 906 95.8 82.2 63.5 
Nov 5,711,242 68 637 ie. eee ’ ’ 
Dee 5,212,624 Total ..1,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 Sept. 2... 93.4 97.0 81.0 61.7 
Total |. . 78,667,011 1958 Sept. 9... 93.8 98.7 81.9 65.9 
4,785,269 69,175 4,854,444 628 Jam. ... 120,722 94,717 26,005 
4,016,276 7.963 064,229 582 Feb. ... 103,297 79,708 23,589 Sept. 16... 95.7 1006 82.1 65.6 
$787,907 39,302 3\a27209 512 Mar. ... 106,233 82,195 aye Sept. 23... 96.1 1006 822 67.3 
4[048,328 25.468 4.073-796 52.7 ADF. ... 91,464 69,121 22,34 
4,396,285 28.463 422,748 9. May.... 87,002 66,086 20,916 Sept. 30... 97.0 1016 826 170.4 
‘ Gapeess rere faeries «688-7 June... 92,681 71,624 21,237 Oct. 7... 96.7 1018 82.2 11.6 
6,041,042 31.348 5.072390 678 JUly ... 68,802 48618 10,184 
836,098 36,963 Bot 0 Aug. ... 80,886 59,816 21,070 Oct. 14... 965 1009 80.9 174.2 


: : 1... 98.9 1014 802 748 
Galvanized Sheet Shipments SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 3 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) (American Zron & Steel Institute) . 28...100.0 101.2 79.7 75.0 
e ons 
aeee ae) Sianen a . 4... 994 1013 78.0 745 


Jan. 211,101 269, 235.8 186,649 1957 1958 195 a 1958 
Feb. 199/408 272°997 208048 16762? Jan, seety 2088, ,2987, , ese. . 11... 99.6 1006 77.7 74.5 


Mar. 238,649 291,193 206.8: 195,885 Feb. 63,040 9,4! 407, O08 397,861 
Apr. 239,001 266,72 585 206,3 Mar. 113,593 36,794 618,827 419,102 ( 
May 235,962 272; 31,818 Apr. 130,037 3, i 468,568 
‘June 246,940 9058 239° 037 277, May 34,282 37, 278, 402°521 - %...3001 M01 2.1 
July 205,211 167,247 239/883 June 32,783 2.8! 321, 429,761 
Aug. 241,863 276,048 7S 53,268 July 39,23 5, 380;815 422°776 + SS MS TS 
Sept. 269,020 256.803 $3,952 258,73 Aug. f ,02 9,515 464,439 : 9...100.1 101.3 69.2 
Oct 260,010 278.63 : Sept. 36,98! 3, 38, 525,739 


Nov 255,692 3 90,35 ‘cae c 8,§ i 
stow sereee seein eet ; Oct. ’ 93, - 16...100.3 102.0 67.7 


Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392,637 —. aes | we oe 
* Combined with August figures Tot. 649,974 4,676,482 . 80... 95.7 973 59.0 
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- 7,083,877 65,566 1140408 


a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP * RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


EI! Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 











Well - out t of j it t what v we put in 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


——_-_ > <a 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 




















SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always availabe from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 


Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn Kenosha, Wis. Washington 5, D. C. 
Atlanta 8, Ga Los Angeles 17, Calif Waterbury 20, Conn. 
Buffalo 5,N. Y *Milwaukee 4, Wis G 1Of 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Minneapolis 2, Minn eee veg 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Newark 2, N. J Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Charlotte 2, N. C. New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Anaconda American 
*Chicago 39, Ill *Philadelphia 22, Pa. Brass Limited General Offices 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Pittsburgh 19, Pa. New Toronto, Ontario 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio *Providence 3, R. |. 

Columbus 15, Ohio Rochester 4, N. Y Montreal Office = 
*Dallas 6, Texas St. Louis 3, Mo 939 Dominion Square Building 
Denver 16, Colo. San Francisco 4, Calif. Vancouver Office: 

Detroit 31, Mich. Seattle 1, Wash. 1030 West Georgia St. 
Houston 2, Texas Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Kansas City 5, Mo. Torrington, Conn. *W arehouses 





